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October spells civilian warfare against war itself 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE OF FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
3 
« against fire . . . against want. 
met 


The editors of LIFE announce V 
a new educational service... 


filmstrips 


in color 


Limited editions of 35mm, 50-frame filmstrips printed from 
LIFE’s color transparencies of the world’s great master- 
pieces of art, architecture and archeology. Lecture notes 
included. Ready in October: Heritage of the Maya, The Atom, 
The Middle Ages and Giouo’s Life of Christ. $4.50 each. 


Orders filled in order re- 
ceived. Booklet on request. 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS + Time & Life Bldg. « 9 Rockefeller Plaza + N. Y. 


British Information Ser vices 


offers a large variety of visual and printed material 
which is invaluable for classroom use throughout 
the entire school year 


@ Films — 16mm sound 
@ Film Strips — 35mm 
®@ Picture Sets — glossy photographs 
Posters — colored 
® Maps—colored and illustrated 
@ Booklets — illustrated 
@ Reference Papers 


For free catalogs of all material write to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
30’ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


SERVICES 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
tg 4) St @ New York 
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Letters— 


Mighty Laboring 


soyvOUR kind announcement of our 

film Mighty Labors and of free 
copies puts us deeper in the hole. We 
had expected to issue two copies and 
felt these would last a long, long time. 
We find now that seven copies are not 
beginning to make a dent in the require- 
ments. Therefore, in self-protection, we 
have been forced to issue additional cop- 
ies for a nominal rental fee. We are 
adding prints to our supply in propor- 
tion to one print for every ten rental 
orders received .. . Copies have just been 
purchased by Bradley University and 
Aluminum Co. of America, in addition 
to our copies. Perhaps some subsequent 
announcement in Film News could apol- 
ogize for our inability to add free copies 
to our list . . . Please excuse this letter, 
I’ve had to type it myself. The whole 
staff is busy on film schedules.” ... 
G. H, Kurz, Industrial Engineering Col- 
lege, Chicago 24. 


Long Beach A-V 


‘“ have just started an organized 

visual aids program in which 
16mm films play a large part, and we 
wish you to know that we have found 
your magazine very helpful.” — Meda 
Kugelman, Long Beach High School, 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


Thank You! 


ROUGH the courtesy of a Canad- 

ian subscriber I have seen FILM 
NEWS and it looks to me like the finest 
publication of its type that is put out. 
Please enter our subscription ... For 
anyone actually in 16mm I think you 
have a very informative and helpfal pub- 
lication, more power to you.”—I. H. 
Allen, Granada International Films Ltd., 
Toronto 2, Canada. 


73 AS I turned the pages of your hand- 
some April-May issue my eye was 
arested by the new page, FILMS IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. May I express 
my wholehearted appreciation for this 
much needed page to make your maga- 
zine a complete coverage. Being a regu- 
lar reader of your publication for the 
past several years, I have always looked 
forward to each issue—and now I will 
even more so.—Bertha Landers, Film 
Librarian, Dallas Public Library. 


ED. NOTE: Miss Landers has been in- 
vited to “guest edit” in the near future. 


MOVED 


Film Counselors, Inc., concurrent with 
the observance of its third anniversary, 
has become a corporation and moved to 
8 W. 40th St:, N. Y. C. Phone: PEnn- 
sylvania 6-7220. 


Sterling Films, Inc., from 61 W. 56th 
St., to 8316 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19: all 
departments, including newly organized 
television and educational sections. 
Phone: JUdson 6-3750. 

Jaman Advertising, Inc., 173 Lafa- 
yette St., N. Y. C. 13, to larger quarters 
in the same building. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
from 108 N. 17th St., Philadelphia 7. 
New phone: KInsgley 5-2500. 

National Film Board of Canada, New 
York office, from 620 Fifth Ave., to 
Suite 2307, R.K.O. Building, 1270 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, N. Y. C. 20. 

Screen Directors Guild, to 369 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Room 2201, N. Y. C. 

Gospel Films and Supplies, to 5000 
feet of floor space at 179-81 W. Broad- 
way, Vancouver, B. C. 

D. T. Davis Co., Nashville, Tenn. office, 
from 1916 Broadway to 1008 Warner 


‘Bldg., consolidating with R. L. Whit- 


comb, Sr., distributor of Audiometers, 
who will manage the combined business. 


Cousino Bisual Education Service to 
2325 Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates: !0c per word, minimum 10 words. Six 
insertions of same copy, 10% discount. Twelve 
insertions, 20% discount. 


FILMS FOR RENT OR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC., 6 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois, has a rental 
and preview library of over 1400 sound films cover- 
ing most subject areas and including largest United 
States collection of entary and International 
Films. Over 700 for sale. Write for new catalog. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES, 1173 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19, New Y York, recom- 
mends and obtains public affairs and cultural films 
from all sources. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


NO NEGATIVE?? Send picture, transparency, color 
print or movie filmstrips and $1. for new negative 
and enlargements, to Curio Photo, 1187 Jerome Ave., 
New York 


SERVICE — MISCELLANEOUS 


REPAIR SPECIALIST — HOLMES 16mm - 35mm 
projectors. — Jack Patent, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 
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MEDICAL 


AND THE 


MOTION PICTURE 


WARREN STURGIS is one of four lay members of the twelve-man advisory committee of the Medical 
Film Institute, established by the Association of American Medical Colleges. Now president of 
Sturgis-Grant Productions, Inc., specializing in medical teaching films, Mr. Sturgis has been engaged 


in medical film production for twelve years in Boston, Washington (D. C.) an 
year he received an award from the National Biological Photographic Association, and 
chairman of the New York Chapter... . 


New York City. Last 


currently is 


He has produced films for the Harvard Medical School 


which he attended for two years; for the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; and for the 

Health and Safety Department of the T.V.A. During the war he was head of the Motion Picture 

Laboratory of the National Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, Md. He has worked also for the 

March of Time and the American Film Center as specialist in medical films. . . . Originally written for, 

and published in Vol. 17 No. 2 of “The Journal of the Biological Photographic Association", this 

article contains so much of interest and value to the layman as to the professional that FILM NEWS 
editors sought and received permission to reproduce it here. 


OSE of us who have been closely 
connected with medical photography 
of one sort or another for some time can 
recall that 12 or 15 years ago there was 
little emphasis on photography, still or 
motion, in teaching, when compared with 
the situation today. 

At the outset of the century, learning 
was almost entirely a matter of listen- 
ing to lectures supplemented by text- 
books. Our scientific training stemmed 
from the German, and the erudition of 
the teacher was all-important. It was 
the accepted thing for a professional 
man fitting himself for a university po- 
sition to go to Europe for medical study 
at Vienna, Heidelberg, Leipzig. It was 
natural he should return imbued with 
the lecture method, and teach in the 
same way at Hopkins, Chicago or Har- 
vard. 

But a lecturer, be he inspiring as Os- 
ler, eloquent as Zinsser, can mcrely serve 
as a means to an end. Great men of 
medical science, Koch, Ehrlich, Pasteur, 
learned by doing, by constantly experi- 
menting; were great because of what 
they did, not what they said. As the 
science of medicine turned the corner in- 
to the 20th century this idea was coming 
to be appreciated in our schools and a 
new system of manual learning took a 
place of equal importance with lectures 
and texts. 

This was the introduction of labora- 
tory work into all courses of scientific 
instruction. A second new learning sys- 
tem of modern times, it is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious, is the progressively 
wider use of audio-visual training aids. 

The growth of this movement in our 
teaching institutions has been slow. But 
today it is rare in our larger schools and 
colleges that any scientific course does 
not include at least some use of visual 
aids—from simple blackboard demonstra- 
tions or colored charts up to colored, 
sound movies. 
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Warren Sturgis has just been appo'nted as 


Chairman of the N. Y. Chapter of the 
Biological Photographic Association. 


It has taken a long while for films to 
be accepted as an educational aid. Rea- 
son for this slow progress was due in 
large part to the fact that “the movies,” 
i.e. theatrical films, had a long head- 
start. The thriller and the farce gripped 
the public in the early days of films, with 
an occasional “epic” thrown in by a 
“period” picture pioneer like D. W. Grif- 
fith. Most such film classics dealt with 
history, as did those produced by inde- 
pendent film groups like that which pro- 
duced the famous Yale Historical Series. 
There were a few early experimenters in 
scientific research also, men like Muy- 
bridge, whose analyses of gaits of a 
horse by multiple exposures long ago 
foreshadowed later motion picture work. 
A number of medical films were even at- 
tempted before 1920, several during 
World War I, but they were little pub- 
licized, and little seen. By and large the 
movie was considered by educators as 
merely a spectacle for entertainment, 
not necessarily harmful, but certainly 
not a form of exposition which could 


hold any value, it was thought, for the 


. scientist or teacher. 


First influence tending toward a 
change of attitude was the appearance 
of Hollywood films of a distinctly dif- 
ferent approach, greatly furthered by 
the advent of general use of “the talk- 
ies” in the early ’30’s when we saw on 
the screen such characters as Henry the 
Eighth, or Zola, whose lives were docu- 
mented in great detail. The movie pub- 
lic was less coddled and was permitted 
the realism of All Quiet on the Western 
Front, the stark horror of Fury, the ser- 
ious integrity of Cavalcade. 

The documentary film movement was 
another important influence in bringing 
truth to the screen. Flaherty, Grierson, 
Lorenz found that, if the film were 
stripped of its artificiality and elabora- 
tion, conditions, events and natural situ- 
ations could tell their own story. Thus 
great documentaries like Nanook, Man 
of Aran and The River came to be filmed. 


Progressive education, no longer ridi- 
culed as radical and revolutionary, was 
also a growing force in the ’30’s, and 
teachers in progressive schools and col- 
leges had begun to take notice of the 
serious potentialities in films, to see that 
they might actually be instructive. Com- 
mittees were formed not to keep movies 
away from children and children from 
movies, but to recommend specific sub- 
jects for them. Many travel pictures 
were included in these, as were the grow- 
ing number being produced on industrial 
methods. As these short subjects were 
accepted and shown more and more, the 
educational level was raised until they 
were being made for high-school and 
college as well as grammar-school audi- 
ences. 

As yet, however, one development was 
lacking to make a general conversion of 
teachers to film use complete: a lack 
luckily supplied by the manufacturers, 
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without pre-meditation; for 16mm home 
movies had been developed with the idea 
of providing pleasure for those rich 
enough to afford the equipment. Almost 
overnight there was a deluge of requests 
for more serious 16mm films, and the 
distributing bureaus began to see if 
they could capitalize on the plan of 
stocking teaching movies to send to 
schools. 

One final step in this trend came with 
the perfecting of 16mm cameras and ac- 
cessories. No longer did the scientist 
have to rely either on cumbersome 35mm 
equipment, or on inadequate hand-held 
16mm cameras for recording research or 
turning out a short instructional film. 
The increasing use of the smaller-guaged 
equipment meant that films were liter- 
ally available to all. A 16mm sound 
projector was within the reach of the 
average school, anyone could run it, any- 
where, with a few minutes instruction. 
Many educational films were therefore 
made now on 16mm stock, and there was 
a definite purpose in reducing those 
made on 35mm. Producing and distrib- 
uting companies for classroom films 
sprang up. In the scientific field leaders 
like Eastman Kodak Company and ERPI 
(now Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc.) took infinite pains in producing 
films to go out over the country. Teach- 
ing films in 16mm were there to stay. 

Conversion of the medical profession 
to films has been doubly difficult. By na- 
ture skeptical of new processes and new 
methods until thoroughly proven, its 
members lagged behind in understand- 
ing movies as an aid to teaching. The 
tendency of medical thought has al- 
ways been that any article, demonstra- 
tion or lecture that was of a dramatic 
nature could not be scientifically correct. 
Thus a premium in the past was uncon- 
sciously put on dullness, on recital of 
facts, or table of figures. There were 
exceptions of course, but this attitude 
was generally accepted. Ordinarily also, 
the researcher who does his work con- 
scientiously and completely wants to get 
it published as quickly as possible so he 
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The recording of surgical operations is one 
of many important services which the cine- 
matographer performs for the various de- 
partments of a medical center. 


can return to his studies; does not have 
the leisure to produce a vitally inter- 
esting piece of literature, even if his 
ability to do so has not been stifled by 
years of purely methodical thinking. 
The great men of research who have 
contributed to our knowledge because of 
what they have done, hold the important 
teaching posts in our medical institu- 
tions; are for the most part those who 
grew up without the benefit of audio-vis- 
ual aids. It is possible therefore to find 
even now, older professors who believe 
the hard way by which they learned is 
the only proper method, that modern 
aids have no importance in the curricu- 
lum. Reluctance to change is a common, 
albeit regrettable, human trait. It must 
be admitted, however, that medical films 
of 10 or 15 years ago were often as poor 
it is no wonder audiences refused to sit 
through them. The majority had little 
teaching value, no photographic merit; 
were done, mainly in the field of sur- 
gery, to promote the personal interest 
and name of the doctor. Nevertheless, 
attendance at film showings during med- 


ical conventions gradually increased, as 
the films themselves became better. Over 
the years the profession has been made 
aware of the difference between. good 
and bad pictures, and the value of care- 
fully prepared teaching films has been 
recognized. 

Mental processes typical in the accep- 
tance of any new medium have helped 
bring this about. For many years, for 
instance, a professor has been teaching 
a basic subject; finds that although he 
has worked over and improved his lec- 
tures, there are always a few fundamen- 
tal principles which are difficult to make 
clear to his students. The professor hap- 
pens to see a technical motion picture 
which gives him an insight into a possi- 
ble new approach to his own teaching, 
says to himself: “I must have a picture 
like that to supplement my lecture, to 
show the difficult technique and explain 
by a neat diagram the theory behind it.” 
. . . Perhaps the professor sees a film 
which tells of an entirely new problem, 
or a highly successful method in clini- 
cal practice which relates directly to his 
own work; and he looks forward to put- 
ting on film the research he himself is 
doing, to present it before his colleagues. 

An important fact which has influ- 
enced medical educators to use films is 
that, with the vast amount of material 
to be taught today, it is absolutely vital 
the basic principles be understood as 
quickly as possible. Just as medical 
texts were greatly improved in the 20th 
century and learning time shortened by 
diagrams and drawings, so modern films 
are able to cut this time even further. 
The ancient cry: “Let the student learn 
the hard way”, has no rational basis to- 
day. The professor who expects his 
students to learn the fundamentals of 
physiology or bio-chemistry as he him- 


(Continued, Page 7) 


The success of visual aid programs of the 
Armed Services, as in films on First Aid, has 
provided great impetus towards widespread 
civilian production of medical motion pic- 
tures in hospitals, schools and clinics. 


PS Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS PAGE 5 


Films for the CHURCH 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY 


Assn’t Prof. Religious Education, New York University 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


HERE was a time when religion and science were mutually suspicious and hostile. 
Then, the forces of organized religion awoke to the fact that science was here to 
stay and a system of mutual toleration was worked out: Religion would handle the 
divine-human relations; Science would work with and record observable data. Of 
late, however, these two seem to have fallen in love with each other. At least, this 
is the conclusion one might draw from the three excellent films the Moody Bible 
4 Institute has given us. All three are fine representations of the religious significance 
of the world which we have discovered through science. In them the microscope and 
telescope are means of illustrating God’s wondrous workings, and of helping man 
to find him. . . . God of Creation and Voice of the Deep should be especially fascinat- 
ing for young people, particularly if studying science at school. Adults will be 
interested, at any age. All three titles are available without charge to churches, 
from the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. I understand that Army and Air Force 
chaplains have made good use of them. The interest they evoke is universal. 


GOD OF THE ATOM 


HE moral and religious message of 

this film is of a more urgent char- 
acter. We are told in our newspapers 
that those of us who have not actually 
beheld the atom bomb experiments can- 
not possibly comprehend the power re- 
leased. God of the Atom goes far, how- 
ever, in the awakening of the imagina- 
tion. After telling about the world- 
shattering formula, E-MC., it pictures 
examples of energy in such common 
objects as a pencil and a glass of water. 
Interesting experiments follow, depict- 
ing change in a man’s voice if he has 
breathed helium; revealing also, what 
smoke from a burnt match is like under 
a microscope. A sense of imminent doom 
builds in the progression as we see burn- 
ing things releasing energy, coal, gaso- 
line. Eventually there is the cyclotron 
and the overwhelming pictures of Bikini. 
One of the scientists involved in the work 
shows himself to be a truly God-fearing 
man and strikes the religious note. A Dr. Irwin A. Moon descends for 
must get back to God, and adds that tute. . . . Below: Dr. Moon photo- 
America must lead the way. The film graphing plant growth for GOD OF 
ends with the problem of which we all CREATION. 


must be subconsciously aware: What is 
man going to do with this new found 

power? Its concluding message is that VOICE OF THE DEEP 
the God of the Atom, the God of infinite HIS film 
power, is the God also of salvation. 


is similarly spectacular. 

Here, expert photography is used to 
very good advantage in exposing the 
natural world under the sea. By instru- 
ments more sensitive than a human ear 
we now have knowledge of sounds made 
by fish. Interesting throughout, Voice of 
the Deep holds attention by splendid 
hendling of its sequences and by the 
interest always invoked by such fascinat- 
ing new knowledge. 
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GOD OF CREATION 


HIS, in the good sense of the word, is 

a shocking film. The viewer is liter- 
ally electrified by the ineffable beauty of 
growing things; though there is one 
danger, at least in my opinion: that the 
viewer may become more interested in 
the effective camera technique than in 
either the creator or creation. The cam- 
era shutter is opened on the plant, then 
closed for a while, during which time it 
grows somewhat. Another picture is then 
taken and the process repeated patiently 
time after time. Result is that we actu- 
ally see growth. . . . Commencing on the 
astronomical level, God of Creation de- 
velopes and drives home the point that 
the Universe is much too large for our 
finite imaginations. Figures cited by the 
narrator in proof are overwhelming. 
There are some quite interesting shots 
too of the telescope at Mt. Palomar 
(Calif.), and the wonders which astron- 
omers have discovered by use of such 
instruments are plainly revealed. . . 
From the Universe we turn to the lilies 
of the field — the poppies of California, 
actually — and watch them grow; then 
the bird of paradise flower, the daffodil, 
fuchsia, finally the lowly bean. It is in 
this sequence, beautifully photographed 
in color, that the cameraman has such a 
holiday with his trick techniques. The 
tremendous life force working at all 
times in the Universe we are made aware 
of even more keenly with the on-screen 
showing of the movement going on with- 
in a leaf as seen under a microscope. 
. . . Climax of the picture — as exciting 
as any “Western” — is the transforma- 
tion of a caterpillar into a butterfly. 
Watching this miracle take place before 
our eyes is as potent a testimony as has 
ever been preached from a pulpit. The 
God of Creation and care is very obvi- 
ously at work here . . . and the little 
narrative sermon at the end seems rather 
anticlimactic: it has already been 
preached more eloquently than the words 
of man can match. 


OR assistance in selecting, or for 
information about church films, 
address Dr Robert M. Perry, c/o 
Film News, 13 E. 37th St.,_N. Y. 16. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION AND FILMS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


self did many decades ago will find they 
can never cover the ground necessary 
for comprehensive understanding, during 
the short period allotted to his course. 
We all know how the Army and Navy 
found in World War II that recruits in 
the Medical Corps, as well as in other 
units, could learn and retain a required 


amount of knowledge in a much shorter 


time when visual aids were used to sup- 
plement the traditional lecture. Several 
important results have followed from 
the success of the Army and Navy Train- 
ing Film Programs: 

Hundreds of officers who used films 
have returned to civilian life, are look- 
ing for the same materials with which 
to train their students in medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing. This single factor has 
done much already to raise the standards 
of medical motion pictures, 

Top men in the medical profession 
have discussed films in relation to med- 
ical teaching; some of the best photog- 
raphers have set down rules and pre- 
cepts to be followed in undertaking such 
films; the American Medical Association 
has even made a film on the history of 
the movement, including a section on 
film production. Consequent on such 
surveys, a great deal of thought has been 
given to the actual production of dif- 
ferent types of educational films. These 
have been put into categories, and terms 
such as “record and report,” “instruc- 
tional,’ “demonstration” applied to 
them, with fine shades of difference. In 
other words, educators are now getting 
down to the heart of the matter: or, just 
what, why and how motion pictures ac- 
tually teach. They have the backing of 
such eminent groups as the American 
College of Surgeons; the Association of 
American Medical Colleges; the Govern- 
ment’s Inter-departmental Committee on 
Audio-Visual Education; and many of 
the specialist associations. It is particu- 
larly gratifying that the American Med- 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1949 |.C.S. CATALOG 


128 pages of wonderful Hollywood 
16 mm entertainment features — 


15600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WANTED 


ROFESSIONAL camera- 
man for 16mm industrial 
organization. Must be ex- 
perienced in black and white 
and color. Samples of each 
required. Reply Box S-100, 
Film News, 13 East 37th St., 


N. Y. 16. 
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ical Association itself has entered the 
field in a positive manner. Its film com- 
mittee keeps abreast of present-day de- 
velopments, and reviews new films in its 
Journal, most widespread of medical 
periodicals in this country. 

Up to this point I have traced the 
growth of motion pictures, to show how 
they have gradually permeated our edu- 
cational system and been accepted as 
true aids to learning by the medical pro- 
fession. This paper would not be com- 
plete without brief mention at least of 
the man who actually produced the med- 
ical film; who sits at his desk and tries 
to figure out just what in heaven’s name 
the doctor really does want to show; who 
must go out and translate the subject 
onto celluloid. 

The doctor with a piece of work ap- 
propriate for a motion picture is lucky 
if he happens to have on the staff of his 
hospital a competent photographer with 
good equipment. Though many medical 
motion picture specialists came out of 
the War having gained their experience 
in the field, there are however not 
enough to go around. Usually the doctor 
will have to hire a producer with expe- 
rience, or rely on some friend to “push 
the button” on his own camera though 
hiring the producer can be expensive, it 
is often less so than using the untrained 
friend. 

A good medical cinematographer, keen 
on visual education, has functions as im- 
portant as those of many a researcher 
today. In the role of visual education 
expert, he should take his rightful place 
of importance as co-ordinator for the ac- 
tivities of the teacher center to which 
he is attached. As he receives coopera- 
tion, understanding, encouragement, he 
can be a progressive force; and the 
worth of his films will be measured in 
terms of his own competence and initia- 
tive. With an inquiring mind, imagina- 
tion, insight, he can be a most valuable 
member of the professional staff; and 
his, as the doctor’s, can be the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is directly con- 
tributing to human progress. 


AUDIO-VISUAL FILMS 
Religious 
Entertainment Biblical 


Educational 


Specialists in distribution 


for 20 years. 


CAVALCADE PICTURES, INC. 
959 Seward St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Hollywood 9-5458 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


A New Safety Film Entitled 


HOW 10 AVOID 
MUSCLE STRAIN 


16 mm Sound--11/, reels in 
length--running time 15 min. 


A Sound motion picture explain- 
ing by use of animated drawings 
and live action photography — 
WHAT CAUSES MUSCLE 
STRAINS AND HOW TO 
AVOID THEM. Correct and 
incorrect application of leverage 
principles as regards body move- 
ments in performing various 
tasks are demonstrated by ani- 
mated drawings and live action. 
How bad posture and incorrect 
and careless use of the muscles 
may result in painful and serious. 
injuries is also demonstrated. 


Other Outstanding Films 
THE HUMAN SKIN 


THE NINE BASIC FUNCTIONAL 
SYSTEMS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


KIDNEYS, URETERS AND 
BLADDER 


THE HUMAN THROAT 

OUR FEET 

HOW THE RESPIRATORY 
SYSTEM FUNCTIONS 


BEGINNING OF 


Write for latest Catalog and 
full details. 


q 

with these excell 

WYGIENE FILM? 
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F it is true that public libraries rep- 
resent the one most logical center 
for a local community-film-service, as 
most of us believe, the various ele- 
ments in the film industry should be 
$135,000 helping us to analyze our common prob- 
Film Service Started: January, lems and shape policies, and visual edu- 
1946 cation journals should offer a forum 
2 $5,000 for the exchange of practical informa- 

iit ay tion. The new Films in Public Libraries’ 
Bookings/47: 4,554; audience, department in Film News—a pioneer 


THE FERGUSON LIBRARY, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Population: 65,000 
Annual’ Library Expenditures: 


430,207 effort in a national film publication—is 
: thus, I feel, a very encouraging de- 
audionce velopment. At the same time, it is a 


challenge to us librarians. It is up to 
us to make the department interesting, 
constructive, and vital to our work. I 
personally am honored to be one of its 
guest editors. 


I am convinced that more public 


Chief Librarian: Mary Louise 
Alexander 

Film Librarian: Kay Williams 

Staff: Averages 2 full-time work- 
ers, plus High School students 
for inspection and rewind. 


libraries would be offering more and 


Stamford's fine old Colonial Ferguson Library is film 
source for the entire community. 


better film service right now if the film 
industry had earlier recognized library 
potentials, and troubled to find out what 
a community really wants and does 
with 16mm film. It has seemed to me 
that most producers and distributors 
concentrate their sales and advertising 
campaigns on the school market and 
I am wondering if that dollar volume 
is really so adequate, now and for the 
future, that the industry is justified in 
excluding most other segments of the 
community. 


I have not seen any reliable figures 
recently which show how many school 
systems have an organized and properly 
functioning film program. A majority 
of the large ones undoubtedly do have. 


But there are infinitely more small and ' 


medium sized towns than large ones 
in these United States, and the smaller 


STAMFORD: “Guinea Pig” 


In 1944 the American Library Association published the findings of the National 
Opinion Research Center of the University of Denver, which showed that 68-percent 
of people attended the movies at least once a week but only 17-percent went to a 
public library that often. Stamford’s then new librarian, Miss Mary Louise Alex- 
ander, decided that since the library was supported by all the community, it should 
increase its services to provide materials for movie-goers as well as book lovers. 
In February 1946 she succeeded in launching the educational motion picture program 
which, in little more than three years, has stimulated and enriched the life of the 
entire community on every level. 

The project began with the purchase af a 16mm projector. Some 30-letters to 
various companies and government departments brought 22 free films. Others came 
from the University of Connecticut. A few were rented, 14 were purchased outright. 
Four high school boys volunteered to train as projectionists. Then, in December of 
the first year, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as an experiment loaned the library 
approximately 75-films on a rotating basis, and a second sound projector. That 
experiment’s effects were nationally far-reaching. In Stamford itself every school 
and civic organization now has a projector, plus more.than 125 individuals. Among 
the latter are linotypists, factory workers, undertakers, a bartender, dress shop 
proprietor, attorney, various business executives. An unexpected outcome has been 
that individual owners show films on their own to children’ S$ groups, adults, shut-ins, 
in clubs, hospitals, their homes and gardens. 

Film center, formerly the janitor’s storeroom, is semi-basement and through 
a side door — over which hangs a little bell, like a small shop. A high school boy 
opens the place at 8 a.m. The little bell rings steadily then, until 9 p.m. when the 
library finally calls it a day. One projector is all the library owns but, atmospherically 
set up in the basement stacks, it is always busy with community leaders or 
teachers previewing, with school classes, tiny tots groups, etc. The boys keep 
it in condition, via a Maintenance Chart and Schedule carefully kept . . . Library- 
staff lists new film acquistions, sends a monthly bulletin to every known projec- 
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tor owner, supplements its own detailed 
records with reports from local dealers 
on projector sales; can thus recommend 
a projectionist for any type of machine; 
arrange for borrowing back and forth by 
churches, organizations, etc.; prides it- 
self on being able to “get up a show from 
scratch” on 24-hours notice . . . Advance 
planning is encouraged and assisted by 
Mrs. Kay Williams, film librarian. Pro- 
gram chairmen consult her well before 
the opening of the season. Schools are 
queried ahead for dates on which particu- 
lar films will be wanted. Rental can thus 
be timed to permit maximum all-round 
use. Record for 1948 indicated that as 
many people saw films as read books in 
Stamford, despite its high (7.5) per 
capita annual figure . . . Borrowed films 
have been starting point for community 
innovations, as a stringed instrument 
group in the public schools that grew out 
of a showing to 2,000 youngsters of 
EBF’S String Choir . . . The Board 
of Education, it should be noted, has 
recognized the work of the library by 
giving it an audio-visual aids appropria- 
tion. 


ALAN JACOBSON 
FILM NEWS 
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MARY LOUISE ALEXANDER, verve-ful 
trail-blazer of Keokuk, la., was for 6-years 
a librarian in St. Louis . . . left her mark 
on New York as organizer-director, for 
18-years, of the largest U. S. private 
business research library . . . directed a 
Carnegie bibliographical project (Phila- 
delphia, 1939-41) . . . was special assis- 
tant, though a Republican, to Mrs. Roose- 
velt ('41-'42) and advisor on library prob- 
lems, U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington . . . has been president of 
N. Y. Special Libraries Assoc.; Conn. Li- 
brary Assoc.; National Special Libraries 
Assoc.; N. Y. Library Club... was a di- 
rector, World Center for Women's Ar- 
chives . . . is active in Stamford League 
of Women Voters. 


places have an even greater need for 
films just because they lack so many 
of the educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities of large centers. 


How, then, can films be provided for 
more communities? I venture to sug- 
gest a possible pattern, one that has 
proved successful in Stamford, Connec- 
ticut. 

A complete analysis of three years’ 
operation shows that a total investment 
of $10,000 in films and equipment has 
provided a total of 1491 films for the 
use of the entire city, including the 
schools. These films were circulated 
15,573 times to a total audience of 
1,164,152. (Stamford’s official population 
is 65,000). 

The film activity was centered in the 
public library and was entirely free of 
charge. About 40-percent of the pro- 
gram represents school use; 46 per- 
cent was by other groups in the com- 
munity; 14-percent of the audience was 
in homes. Of the 1491 films available 
only 90 were purchased by the library; 
826 were free films; 457 were on 
short term rental or on lease; the rest 
were gifts. Working closely with teach- 
ers at all times, the library gave pri- 
ority to the schools in the booking of 
educational films but the game prints 
could be used in homes and by other 
community groups over weekends, in 
the afternoon and the evenings, when 
the schools are closed. The broad use 
represented by these figures was pos- 
sible because the services was centered 
in the public library which is open from 
nine to nine, has long had contacts 
with community groups, and is the 
storehouse also for a wealth of ma- 
terial related to films. 


Stamford has found this to be an eco- 
nomical and effective way to supply a 
maximum of films at a minimum cost 
to the taxpayer. 


QUERY TO THE FILM INDUSTRY: 


to serve as the central film collection for 
schools and the community? Could this 
pattern not be used to introduce films 
to small and medium sized towns? 
What are you prepared to do to or- 
ganize such programs? 


QUERY TO LIBRARIANS: If your 
school system has no organized film 
program, could not a cooperative film 
service be started fairly quickly? 


Another point established by the 
Stamford survey was the success of 
“club rental” contracts and extensive 
use of free films. These provide the 
needed variety of films for home and 
group use and also allow the library to 
secure specific titles wanted at specified 
times by schools and local groups. The 
method also precludes the tieing up of 
funds in purchase of films which are 
seasonal, or needed only for a _ short 
time. 


QUERY, PRODUCERS AND DISTRIB- 
UTORS: Can libraries hope for more 
and better rental and leasing plans? 


QUERY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIANS: 
Does your experience check with ours 
that purchases may well be confined to 
basic, standard educational and docu- 
mentary films, and that extensive rental 
programs are entirely justified to supple- 
ment library owned films? 


If this Film News’ department is to 
be a forum for the discussion of prac- 
tical problems, perhaps public librarians 
and others in the film business will 
comment on some of these points—to 
me directly, or to the editor of this 
magazine. For those interested in a 
fuller summary of Stamford’s three 
year survey there are copies available. 


Address the Editor of this magazine 
(13 East 37th St., N. Y. 16); or myself 
directly, The Ferguson Library, Broad 
Street, Stamford, Connecticut. 


Does it seem logical for the public library —MARY LOUISE ALEXANDER 
SEPTEMBER 1949 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 


CITIES and RESORTS 


16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


Across Canada (3 reels) 
A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and do in-the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 


focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Klondike Holiday (2 reels) 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Summer in Old Quebec (1 reel) 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Canadian Pacific in the Air (2 reels) 
The story of how an air service in Can- 
ada developed from bush flying to main 
line services. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 
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High School trip in 1938 was bought by Bell & 
South America . 


countries . 


Report Japan 


EDWARD C. SIMMEL, though just 29, is already a |6mm veteran. His first film made on a graduation from 
owell—for which Company, and for the University of Southern 
California when he graduated later from its school of Cinematography, he produced an educational series in 
. . Routine photography in Douglas Aircraft's parent plant prepared him for this Company's 
East African project. Charge of its motion picture activities included handling Middle East distribution of the 
Army Special Services Division, and instigation of the information film program to Eritrea, first of the occupied 

. . Joined OW! in 1943 as Middle East Film Officer (Cairo); then assigned to liaison in Hollywood. 
Left OWI in 1945 to join Simmel-Meservey, Inc. (Beverly Hills, Calif.) as producer-director—with time out to 
open distribution for Monogram Pictures in the Middle East, and for the assignment in Japan here described. 


ie was with great interest I followed the several install- 

ments of Report on Germany which have been appear- 
ing in Film News. I felt that perhaps your readers might 
be interested in what’s happening in films in another sec- 
tion of the world occupied by. our Army. Whereas too 
Miss Denison’s report on Germany dealt with the educa- 
tional phase of overseas motion picture operations, this 
letter will concern itself largely with production. 

My assignment to Japan originated with the Civil 
Affairs Division of the Army. What was wanted was a 
“visiting films consultant” for the Civil Information and 
Education (CIE) section of SCAP. Primarily, however, 
CAD wanted to originate educational-informational pic- 
ture production in Japan, utilizing local facilities; so that, 
upon my arrival in Tokyo — on a four-months’ assign- 
ment — I found I was not only to produce an all- Japanese 
documentary on the basic fundamentals of Parliamentary 
Procedure but also to stimulate non-theatrical distribution 
of all CAD films; instigate a film strip program; and hold 
weekly seminars with Japanese producer-directors to “up- 
date” them on American methods of making educational 
films. Through these seminars SCAP hoped to stimulate 
local Japanese production of informational pictures. 

With the Informational Specialists attached to CIE I 
first discussed broad policies and aims. These Specialists 
represented various divisions of SCAP such as land re- 
form, scientific and economic welfare, natural resources. 
health and sanitation, labor groups, and many more. Lt. 
Col. Donald Nugent, CIE head, assured me I would have 
no trouble finding suitable subject matter, which was cer- 
tainly quite true. My difficulty was time, as I was on 
leave of absence from my firm for only a limited period; 
and not one script was ready nor had any research on any 
of the desired subjects been performed. After many ses- 
sions with the CIE informational specialists, however, it 
was finally decided to do a film dealing with the funda- 
mentals of Parliamentary Procedure. 

Miss Esther Waddell of the CIE motion picture unit 
was assigned me as writer. Miss Waddell had been in 
Tokyo at that time for about a year, adapting various doc- 
umentaries sent out to Japan by the New York office of 
CAD. We both spent over two weeks travelling in rural 
areas learning how the Japanese were organizing them- 
selves in their own communities in land reform offices, 
PTA groups, farm cooperatives. It was very interesting 
to sit in on these meetings, for prior to the occupation the 
Japanese were seldom allowed to meet collectively and 
their ideas of meetings were amusing. There was also a 
total lack of “law and order” and in our film we bring 
out this point in a “before and after” treatment. The 
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Japanese language to the western ear is very strange sound- 
ing indeed. even when it is not being screamed by 15 or 
20 people all at the same time . . . 

We gained much information useful in the develop- 
ment of our story, via these “field trips”. After our initial 
research we developed a treatment embracing all the points 
we felt should be in such a film and submitted it to the 
CIE Informational Specialists’ group. It was finally agreed 
that we would be accomplishing much if our film, in the 
simplest form possible, showed how to elect the officers 
for a meeting, the duties of each officer, and that law and 
order must be maintained at all times. We concentrated, 
therefore, on these three items. Upon completion of the 
script CIE contracted with the Shin Toho studios in Tokyo 
to produce. I acted as producer-director, utilizing that 
studio’s facilities and technicians. 

The entire film was shot on 35mm black and white 
American-manufactured raw stock. Our camera was a 
pre-war American-procured Mitchell. With these excep- 
tions, everything we used — lights, props, sets, other equip- 
ment, crew, actors — were of Japanese origin. 

Working with and through my interpreter I organized 
a crew — which, true to Japanese style, consisted of 50 
people! (For a similar picture here we would use roughly 
a third that number). My Japanese director, first camera- 
man, set designer, chief sound man, chief electrician, and 
studio proluction representative conferred with my inter- 
preter and myself for a two-week period, during which 
time we developed a story board. All phases of the pro- 
duction were planned from this before any actual work 
such as set construction was begun. I bring up this detail, 
for it is very important. Never before had Japanese pro- 
ducers used a story board or any other method of pre- 
production planning. Their stories were weak to begin 
with, not too coherently written, and did not lend them- 
selves to smooth production. The director was continually 
“shooting off the cuff’, which consumes precious time and 
is costly, even in Japanese production. Additionally, by 
using the story board method we could be certain of a 
stronger story line, which meant a better film. 

After all preliminary shooting plans were settled we 
established an exact filming schedule, and an exact budget 
based on this schedule. Not only did CIE want to deter- 
mine whether or not the local production facilities could 
be utilized, but also what it would cost as compared to 
U. S. production; as well as whether pictures made in 
Japan would be beneficial for SCAP’s needs. Col. Nugent 
having approved the schedule and budget, we started act- 
ual production. 

While sets were being constructed we cast the film 
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Crew cf HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING was all-Japanese, except 


for U. S. camera, and producer-director Edward C. Simmel. 


and, contrary to custom there, rehearsed our cast to make 
for a minimum amount of re-takes. We also rehearsed 
with crew and equipment as I was informed there were 
only certain hours of the day when we could be assured 
of electricity. The military government section was noti- 
fied, however, and we obtained power for a full 8-hour day; 
but our careful preparation and rehearsals prepared us to 
shoot in a minimum amount of time anyway. 

Actual shooting time was three weeks, and it took an- 
other three to edit, score, and make the answer print. A 
separate firm did the animation and all this required tim- 
ing, for I didn’t want to complete the picture, then have 
to wait for animation. Also, for location shooting it was 
necessary to obtain army trucks; and to get permission for 
Japanese nationals to ride on Government vehicles was 
quite a task in itself. In fact, on many counts I found 
myself, in addition to being a film producer, being an 
expediter of “red tape.” To meet our schedule, all these 
various items had to be coordinated; and it was beneficial 
that I nad co show CIE it would take more than just film 
specialists to make movies in Japan. We succeeded in our 
efforts, however: the film was completed and previewed a 
day ahead of schedule. I have since been informed that 
the film is fitting its purpose and is being used quite 
extensively. 

Though the picture was actually completed i in Japan, 
I did not like the optical effects and the final mix; so per- 
mission was obtained to take the film with me to the Signal 
Corps Photo Center on Long Island for finishing touches. 
The film could have been released, however, i as it was 
produced in Japan. 

Out of all this it became obvious to me, at any rate, 
that CIE definitely has its problems in the matter of film 
operations. In the first place: Civil Affairs Division in 
New York has a section which screens pictures for use in 
both the European and Japanese commands . . . yet many 


of the films are quite ineffectual for actual use in the areas. - 


Our State Department films are excellent for showing the 
U. S. scene somewhat more realistically than do the feature 
Hollywood pictures, but to fit specific needs — films should 
be made “on the spot.” Local color, customs, proper lan- 
guage with correct colloquialisms, locales familiar to the 
audience, all these can be assured only in a film made in 
the area. 

At the same time, it is my belief there is need for 
both local and “States-side” productions. Films from “The 
States” should depict scenes, ideas. happenings in every- 
day life here which can be beneficial to the Japaniese in 
SCAP’s occupational aims. Local Japanese productions’ 
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should be made for coverage of specific points SCAP needs 
to get across in Japan about Japan. Still other sections in 
SCAP should be enabled to have pictures made in confor- 
mance with needs and problems in re-education of the 
Japanese in such specific areas as textiles (time and motion 
study); health and sanitation; new methods of crop rota- 
tion and other newly developed methods for farming our 
SCAP assigned agricultural specialists have introduced or 
want to bring to Japanese attention. The need for this 
type of production is very great and its benefits would be 
varied and useful. 

As it now stands the motion picture unit of CIE is 
divided into two groups: The one adapts and distributes 
those films received by CAD. The other works with the 
entertainment producers of Japanese features in “advising” 
them as to the SCAP-established policies, so that no pre- 
war Japanese thinking may infiltrate present production. 
Another function is that of screening pre-war films that 
are possibilities for distribution. 

Even though CAD screens in New York, this does not 
mean that films it sends can always be shown “as is.” 
Many times, deletions are necessary by reason of some law 
or regulation set up by SCAP, to which the film might be 
contrary. For example: a March of Time dealing with 
crime may show an excessive amount of gun play or vio- 
lence, which is forbidden in Japan, so that this portion 
must be cut. Japanese-language versions must be prepared 
too, by CIE. All this work requires a full time staff. 

Mr. Harry Slott is motion picture officer in charge of 
liaison between CIE (SCAP) and the Japanese producers. 
He passes on every script put into production; though ac- 
ceptance is entirely a voluntary function on the part of the 
Japanese producer. He realizes, however, that it is to his 
advantage to accept Mr. Slott’s suggestions . . . and when 
one realizes that the 1900 theatres in Japan play to a 
weekly audience of more than 12-million people, the im- 
portance of this reviewing of films becomes obvious. It 
is also through this close association that the Japanese in- 
dustry learns beneficially about American ideals, manners — 
and morals. etc; and gets production “hints” useful in its 
work. Mr. Slott’s group has done and is doing much in 
this way to raise the standards of the Japanese entertain- 
ment film industry. 

From my own experience at least I am of the opinion 
that both the German and Japanese areas should have well 
trained motion picture personnel on the spot, producing 
films for use in their respective areas. Problems in these 
areas are to each. What is suitable for Germany 
will not necessarily be so for Japan, as CAD has discovered 


in obtaining films for both. With local facilities being 


so useful, much could be done I believe that is not being 
done; and there would be a considerable saving in costs, 
as films purchased by CAD in New York, or production — 
contracted for, often does not fit the need. 

With what they do have to work with, however, 1 
feel that Col. Nugent and all his staff are doing an ad- 
mirable job. The CIE section is in charge of the Radio; 
of Press and Publications; the educational system; religious 
organizations; youth groups; the motion picture industries 


of Japan .. . This is a gargantuan task for one group, or 


for one man to head, and the unit should be commended 


_ for the grand job being done. 


I hope this letter is of some help as “new informa- 
tion” for your readers . . . 
EDWARD C. SIMMEL 
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TROUBLE-FREE 
U.S. - CANADA TRADE 


OME difficulty has been encountered 

recently by American organizations 
sending scientific films to Canada. Be- 
cause Customs procedures were not fol- 
lowed correctly the films were delayed 
in their return to the United States, and 
the organizations involved were reluctant 
to send further films for Canadian show- 
ings. Members of the National Film 
Society of Canada, disturbed by the 
interruption of the free flow of prints 
across the border, held a meeting to dis- 
cuss the difficulty and found that by 
following a simple procedure in export- 
ing to Canada the troubles of the United 
States senders could be cleared up en- 
tirely. 

Films may be brought into Canada on 
temporary loan basis for a two-month 
period. They must be accompanied by a 
packing slip or invoice stating their 
value; an affidavit for free entry of re- 
turned American products; and an af- 
fidavit in connection with importation 
of films. These two forms are docu- 
ments of the United States Customs. 
Shipment should be via American Rail- 
way Express to the Canadian destina- 
tion. If these simple rules are followed 
no difficulty should be experienced. 


On the Canadian side, when the films 
are being prepared for return to the 
United States, an invoice should be made 
out by the shipper stating the value of 
the film. This should agree with the 
value placed by the United States sender 
on his original invoicé, Canadian Cus- 
toms Form E29 signed by a Customs 
officer must accompany the invoice, to- 
gether with the affidavit for free entry 
of returned American products. Return 
should be via the same carrier by which 
the films were brought into Canada. 
With the affidavit and Form E29 goods 
are automatically cleared through Cus- 
toms at the Border and delivered direct 
to consignee. 

When films are returned to the U. S. 
the following should appear on all docu- 
ments: 

“American goods loaned to 
now being returned.” 

Failure to send the affidavit for free 
entry of American products with the 
films will result in delay and expense in 
getting them back. If this affidavit does 
not ‘accompany them on their return, the 
films will be sent to the U.S. Customs 
Office nearest to the owner’s address, 
and the service of a customs broker will 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


UNESCO’S BEIRUT 
A.V. AGREEMENT 


OW in the hands of all UNESCO 

member-States for acceptance and 
signature is the “Agreement for Facili- 
tating the International Circulation of 
Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Character.” 

Text of this agreement was finally 
approved at the General Conference of 
Unesco at Beirut. It covers films, film- 
strips, microfilm, slides, models, wall- 
charts, maps, posters, sound-recordings, 
and is designed to facilitate circulation 
of such materials between countries by 
exempting them from customs duties, 


quantitative restrictions, and the neces-: 


sity for import licenses. 

Not only has this Agreement been 
forwarded to all UNESCO member- 
States together with the recommendation 
that they take action it. A copy has also 
been deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United States so he may 
open it for signature to all the members 
of the United Nations, whether or not 
they belong to UNESCO. 


Acceptance by at least ten States will 
bring the Agreement into force. 


be required for the release of the pack- 
age. Delays may be experienced also if 
the films are returned to the United 
States by a different carrier. Shipment 
should be by railway express, and not by 
parcel post. If the value of films ex- 
ceeds $100 a consular invoice (No. 129) 
is required. 

A person with power of attorney 
must sign the affidavit for free entry of 
returned American products. In most 
cases this does not present any great 
difficulty since most companies employ a 
person holding his authority. 

When films are shipped to Canada for 
sale they must be accompanied by a 
United States Customs MA invoice, and 
by an educational certificate. Certificates 
can be obtained (in the United States) 
from the State Department. Scientific 
films may be imported without an educa- 
tional certificate under Item 696 of the 
Customs Tariff. 

It is intended that future Canadian 
requests for United States films be ac- 
companied by a brief review of the pro- 
cedures to be followed in sending the 
films to Canada, and an assurance that 
the films will be returned promptly. This 
should go a long way toward clearing 
up the present difficulty. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


DANSK 
NOTES 


pon to the publication Danish 
Documentary (“Dansk Filmforbunds 
Bulletin”), Denmark last year produced 
15 features and about 35 (government) 
documentaries. . . . Denmark is partici- 
pating in the Edinburgh Documentary 
Film Festival, has entered several docu- 
mentaries along with a feature; will be 
represented by several official delegates. 

qmemrs films seem to be coming 

in for considerable attention. The 
Central Film Library of the Danish Gov- 
ernment has just finished a series of 
experiments to determine reactions in 
5-8 year old audiences. 

Money has been granted by the Gov- 
ernment to make possible the production 
of a full-length cartoon Klods Hans, on 
the fairy tale by Hans Christian Ander- 
Sen. Further Bjarne and Astrid Henning- 
Jensen, already known for such children’s 
films as Palle Alone in the World are 
working on Klit Per: the life and adven- 
tures of a boy who lives on the North 
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MOBILE MOTION PICTURES — 
Amphibious and Luxury Versions 


[HE mobile cinema that came out of the war is being further developed and put to 
peacetime work. Newest form, recently demonstrated by the wellknown British 
inventor, Commander C. Stanley Bell, is an amphibious theater, designed specifically 


to bring film entertainment and education to the countries of the Far East where ° 


many river crossings have to be made and where much of the land, as in rice-growing 
areas, is flooded. 


The vehicle is arranged with four-wheel drive and extra low gears which are 
engaged when required to facilitate entering and leaving the water, and for use 
when crossing swampy territory. According to Commander Bell, a speed of 544-knots 
is possible when the vehicle is completely water-borne. 


Projector used in a 16mm Bell & Howell. A rear projection screen is hooded 
for use in moderate daylight, and is operated from the passenger seat. Fixed loud- 
speakers are alongside the screen. A generator stowed under the fore deck and driven 
from the crankshaft of the main engine supplies electric power. 


NOTHER notable mobile cinema — an elaboration of types already in use — is 
A the articulated, 20-seat luxury vehicle some 30-feet long, handsomely finished in 
grey and dark blue, which was recently fitted out and is operated by the Central 
Office of Information. It will not normally be visited by the general public, however, 
but will serve as a viewing center in which regional production boards, factory 
managements and joint production councils may see in comfort any of the industrial 
relations and training films the C.O.I. has to offer. 


An ex-Royal Air Force photographic laboratory purchased at a Ministry of 
Supply disposal sale, the veteran’s chassis has been thoroughly reconditioned and a 
new body designed. Seats are the heavily-upholstered motorcoach type, separated 
by a central aisle. Walls, floors and ceiling are cork-insulated and extra care taken 
to minimize echo by draping the internal walls with fabric. An air-conditioning 
plant keeps the auditorium and projection booth constantly fresh and equable. Along 
with a big Westinghouse battery charger, this unit is stowed in the vehicle’s tail. 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


Technical and Power Equipment 


The projector is a Bell & Howell- 
Gaumont 601, removed from its blimp 
and mounted on shock absorbers. Both 
spool arms have been removed and new 
ones fixed to the ceiling, which makes 
possible a fast change-over to the spare 
machine if a fault occurs. (In that event 
the film is simply unlaced, the faulty 
projector lifted from its mountings, the 
spare put in its place directly under the 
already loaded spools). The operating 
booth is sufficiently roomy to allow for 
stowage of films, dimmers, a monitor 
speaker, a control panel for the vehicle’s 
complex electrical circuit. 

Screen used is a 4-ft. 9-in. perforated 
and glass-beaded one, well suited to the 


r 


narrow auditorium. In front of it is a 
lecturer’s table with a small desk light, 
and an “inter-comm.” to the projection 
room. Good sound quality is provided by 
a Vitavox Bitone speaker behind the 
screen. High fidelity is especially impor- 
tant, as the noise within the coach when 
the main generator and the air-condition- 
ing unit are both running would make 
speech hard to follow if’ reproduction 
were less than first-class. 

Power for the whole installation is 
initially from a generator -fitted to the 
tug unit. It supplies the heating as well 
as air-conditioning units, and the battery 
charger, The projector lamp is charged 
with ‘direct current from the batteries, 
but the motor and amplifier are a.c. 
operated each from a rotary converter. 


U.S. FILMS ANGLICIZED FOR BRITISH SCHOOL USE 


sages Britannica, Ltd., Films 

Division, is now anglicizing 16mm 
made-in-America educational films for 
distribution to schools and other educa- 
tional authorities in Britain. Another 
30 films will be available shortly; 60 


SEPTEMBER 1949 


have been completed already. 
Commentaries, not suitable for Brit- 
ain, have been re-written and new sound 
tracks made. Various announcers of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation are 
narrators for these re-recordings. 


B.F.1. WILL REVIVE 
HISTORIC NEWSREELS 


BRITISH Film Institute’s grant from 
the Government for next year has 
been increased from £66,000 to £100,- 
000 (approximately $125,000 at present 
exchange rates). 

With these much-improved resources 
B.F.I.’s Governors are planning to de- 
velop the Institute’s work in various new 
directions. Primarily, much more ma- 
terial in the National Film Library is to 
be made available for screening by B.F.I. 
members: which entails printing of 16- 
mm copies for issue on loan. According 
to B.F.I. director Denis Forman, there 
are more than 5,000 films of the past 
that ought to be returned into circula- 
tion. Included are important newsreels 
back to the year 1900, many of them 
rich in valuable material for the histo- 
rian, and for the teaching of history. A 
contents catalogue of these newsreels 
is to be prepared. 


Pre-1935 classics will be screened by 
B.F.I. in a series of programs once a 
week in a small private London theater. 


To enable schools, universities and 
research workers to see specialist films 
made by individuals working on their 
own (e.g., teachers, surgeons, travellers, 
etc.), the Institute will have 16mm 
prints made from owners’ originals and 
will issue these on loan to approved 
borrowers. This plan is to be financially 
self-supporting but to cover part of the 
cost initially, the Institute may seek a 
grant from the Universities’ Film Coun- 
cil. Quoting Mr. Forman again: “For 
teaching in hospitals particularly, 16mm 
is not yet being used as it should be.” 
It is anticipated that this particular 


plan will especially stimulate the hospi- 
tal field. 


To develop the all-important inter- 
change of films between Britain and 
abroad the British Film Institute plans 
to use all of its resources possible. Cor- 
respondents are already being appointed 
in all countries where film festivals are 
held, and it is hoped to make arrange- 
ments similar to those already made with 
France. 

To the end of concentrating its ener- 
gies and resources, the Institute’s Month- 
ly Filmstrip Bulletin has been handed 
over to the National Committee for 
Visual Aids in Education which will 
edit and publish it henceforward. Insti- 
tute appraisal of filmstrips will in future 


appear in its magazine journal Sight 
and Sound. 
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CHALLENGE 


err can’t be done. You'll never get them to sit and watch a serious film.” — 

People who “knew”’ seamen said this in 1944 to Helaine S. Levin. But as 
Program Director, in the Port of New York, for the United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice*, she had faith in seamen as people ... her efforts and example helped 
launch the wartime educational film program which, translated into peace 
terms, is still serving the seaman afloat and ashore, and his family too. 


Helaine§ L 


appreciate the difficulties inherent 

in an educational film program for 
merchant seamen it is necessary to un- 
derstand the ethnic composition of this 
group; and the physical environment in 
which such a program had to operate. 

Collectively seamen are alert, intelli- 
gent, interested in the world about them. 
Contrary to general belief their ranks 
contain very few “gas hounds” or chronic 
alcoholics. Those whom we serviced at 
the Port of New York represented a 
cross section of the world from east to 
west, included Chinese seamen, Puerto 
Ricans (many of whom spoke only Span- 
ish), Negroes (some from the U.S., 
others from the British West Indies, Ni- 
geria, Liberia, South Africa). There 
were Norwegians, Swedes, New Zea- 
landers, Australians, natives of India 
and Palestine . . . The majority, how- 
ever, were Americans. 

Obviously, in planning film programs 
for such a cross section, criteria had to 
be different from those used for the 
Army, Navy, or for “on shore” civilian 
groups. Basis of their difference is of 
course the nature of the seaman’s occu- 
pation which makes him a “transient.” 
He might be “on the beach” from a day 
to a month or three, depending on the 
season, his own rating (A.B., oiler, 
steward or etc.), and world events. Any 
educational activity therefore had to be 
planned with this in mind; which meant 
to begin with, that each program had to 
expound one simple idea. Follow-up is 
not possible when the majority of your 
film audience or forum is likely to ship 
out at the end of the program. The 
criterion for the success of any program 
planned for seamen must therefore be 
its motivating force to carry on discus- 
sion aboard ship. 

Since the seaman must live where he 
works and be away from home ties for 
long intervals, his life is a lonely, ab- 


*See ‘We Use Film is Our Program,” this issue. 
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normal one in which desires must be 
controlled. During the war he was un- 
der such tension and uncertainty that, 
when he finally did return home, his 
tendency was “to let loose.” He wanted 
to give vent to his feelings, to dance, to 
take part in activities around him and 
feel part of the community again. To 
start with a serious film as initial step 
would have been the height of idiocy. 
We had also to take into consideration 
the fact that these programs were ini- 
tiated in large hiring halls accommodat- 
ing 1000 men daily. 

To these halls they came primarily 


to get their next job; at the same time - 


to meet their mates, swap sea stories 
and generally “beat their gums.” A loud 
speaker blared the job information: “One 
oiler for U.S. Lines freighter . . . She’s 
lying off Staten Island .. Sleeping, not 
feeding.” . . . To add to the confusion 
there seemed always to be carpenters 
and plumbers hammering their way 
about the place; while men came and 
went past our desk, in the middle of it 
all, and shot an infinity of questions at 
us: “What about our bonuses? ... What 
happened in China while I was gone? 
. . . What’s all this in the paper about 
—” and it might be anything from the 
latest in sports to the latest in politics, 
U.S. or worldwide. 


. . . She initiated enter- 
tainment-education film 
programs for... 


It was the questions they asked which 
showed the need for various types of 
activities we then sought to supply; and 
which served as motivation for our film 
Flogram, 

During the day film programs could 
be shown only at noon from 12 to 1, 
when all noises were suspended. Our 
time allotment (45-minutes) eliminated 
all possibility of feature-length pictures: 
Our first “package” program, 48-minutes 
long, consisted of the following: 


Sports (Joe Louis Fights)—10-mins. 

Documentary (Man, One Family)— 
20-mins. 

Comedy (Charles Chaplin)—18-mins. 


It was in this “sandwich” manner that 
a serious film for educational purposes 
was made palatable and the approach 
made to various tastes, interests, age 
groups. The Chaplin comedies in par- 
ticular bridged the language handicap, 
reminiscent as they were for the Span- 
ish-speaking of their beloved Mexican 
comedian Cantinflas and for other na- 
tionalities of similar masters of panto- 
mine. The Chinese especially, for some 
reason, came in groups to see Chaplin. 

It took several months, many group 
experiences and other package programs 


nef, Levin 


THE SEVEN SEAS 


M 


ISS Levin, a native New Yorker, started as a case worker for N. Y.C.’s 
Dept. of Welfare. Her use of dramatic techniques in alleviating inter- 


group tensions predates what is now Group Dynamics and Sociodrama. .. . 
cifver a year overseas (1947-8) as USS Program Director in Belgium, 


on this same principle before the follow- 
ing documentaries could be introduced on 
their own, with some discussion from 
the floor: The House I Live In, Color of 
a Man, Boundary Lines, One People (on 
the inter-racial theme). Since the audi- 
ences were from 200 to 800 daily, smaller 
group discussions were held later in 
some of the private rooms. Later on, 
after the war, we received many letters 
telling us of the showing and discussion 
of similar films aboard ships. 

Before our first showing the impor- 
tant question of proper promotion and 
publicity came up. We handled it via 
committees of the seamen who were 
around on the day of the showing. These 
distributed leaflets abroad ships. Loud 
speaker announcements were made daily 
in the hall, and more leaflets distrib- 
uted. Attendance increased rapidly. 

For our second series we used the Why 
We Fight films made by Frank Capra 
for OWI. This was a natural for men 
who had been delivering troops and ma- 
teriel to the war fronts of the world. 
Countless letters received from men who 
were among our first audiences indicat- 
ed that they were spreading the news. 
of our film programs among seamen 
wherever they met, and our audiences 
became increasingly varied. 


France, Germany, she settled in Chicago to teach, write, lecture, organize 
film forums for YMCA, also plan for completion of her doctorate in Interna- 


tional Relations at the University of Chicago. 


We had all sorts of unexpected things 
happen, of course, to upset things. One 
day, for instance, at the showing of 
Battle of Britain, the sound film at the 
crucial moment went silent. An inex- 
perienced operaor, it would have been 
unwise for me to attempt to locate the 
difficulty with 600 impatient seamen 
waiting; so I grabbed the loud speaker, 
flattened myself out on my stomach on 
the stage, and ad libbed a commentary. 
This and other incidents proved what we 
all should know: namely, to preview and 
kecome acquainted with a film before 
showing it. 

Our film forums began with a topic 
very close to the seaman, namely, “Re- 
habilitation”. Many had lost arms or 
legs; were ulcer, TB, heart disease or 
“convoy fatigue” sufferers. We used 
Welcome Home (Canadian) and the Sen- 
ior Supervisor of the N.Y. State Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation reas- 
sured our audience by citing cases of 
injured seamen who were trained to do 
other work enabling them still to go to 
sea. 

There were no suitable ready-made 
discussion guides so we had to preview 
every picture, anitcipate questions; then, 
after the first forum on any given topic, 
test these questions for inclusion in 
guides we rewrote; later, mimeographed 


... wartime seamen of 
many languages and na- 
tionalities ... 


for use aboard ship as well as for our 
own repeat performances. 

Health film forums followed a slightly 
different procedure in that first a 15- 
minute short was shown; then a doctor 
representing the film’s source (N.Y. 
Dept. of Health, N.Y. Heart Association, 
N.Y. Cancer Committee, Alcoholics 
Anonymous or etc.) would speak on his 
specialty and answer audience questions. 
Very intelligent questions they were too, 
though occasionally overwhelming, as: 

“Doctor, I have two sons, just back 
from the Army. All day they sleep and 
don’t look for work. You think maybe 
they have the heart disease?” 

A gratifying result of these forums, 
incidentally, was not simply that they 
resulted in an awareness on the part of 
the seaman of his own need for health 
education, but his transmission of that 
awareness to his family. 

For the forums on “Housing” we pre- 
sented that excellent documentary The 
City, and a speaker from the Community 
Housing Committee. But we were not 
interested in forums and films for them- 
selves simply. Often we followed with 
social action as when delegates were ap- 
pointed and visited the Mayor in the 
matter of slum clearance. 

To reach out for the seamen’s fami- 
lies and neighbors we started Communi- 
ty Nights and at these we were able to 
show feature-length films. Our first 
Community Night was for our Spanish- 
speaking neighbors. It was followed 
with an Irish night, Polish night, Yugo- 
slav night, etc., and we combined the 
film program and a speaker. When we 
showed The Forgotten Village, for in- 
stance, we heard discussed “Health In 
Mexico.” In this case the speaker’s ad- 
dress was in Spanish and the gist of his 
address translated into English for the 
benefit of the majority of the audience. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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LYNN STRATTON, medical public relations consultant, has developed prog 


HEALTH and MEDICAL Films 


of pub- 


licity and interpretation for such organizations as the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, the American Cancer Society, Visiting Nurses’ Association, both general and 
specialized voluntary hospitals, and a medical film producing company. She is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Publicity Club of New York; edited ''The Western Journal 


of Chiropody"; has been ployed by 


spapers in California, Connecticut and Virginia 


as reporter and feature writer specializing in medical and health subjects . . 
with this issue, Mrs. Stratton will conduct this new FILM NEWS' department. 


. Commencing 


FASTEST GROWING 


MEDICAL and health films form the 

fastest growing field of audio visual 
aids today. They are being used as teach- 
ing aids in medical schools, and are 
shown widely before medical societies, 
public health and nursing groups, and 
other specialized audiences. This new 
importance will be highlighted when the 
American Public Health Association holds 
its annual convention in New York next 
month. Not only are films of special in- 
terest to public health officials scheduled 
as a program feature, but the theatre.in 
the Statler Hotel also will run films on 
a continuous basis throughout the five- 
day convention. 


Although the APHA has had a Com- 
mittee on Motion Picture Films for sev- 
eral years, it was only in July that the 
American Journal of Public Health car- 
ried its first film reviews. Additional re- 
views are scheduled for the November 
issue and others probably will be pub- 
lished quarterly. These reviews will be 
confined to pictures intended primarily 
for popular health education and as such, 
will supplement the reviews in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
which are designed primarily for pro- 
fessional audiences. The APHA thus con- 
tinues the trend begun in May 1947, when 
The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation first printed a medical film re- 
view. Its Committee on Medical Motion 
Pictures was established in 1947 “to pro- 
mote a more widespread and intelligent 
use of films and to act as a clearing house 
on matters of information.” 


The expanding importance of audio 
visual aids to learning, as far as the 
medical field is concerned, was demon- 
strated earlier this year by the formation 
of the Medical Film Institute with the 
cooperation of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges and the Inter-De- 
partmental Committee on Medical Train- 
ing Aids. (See Film News, June-July 
Page 9). 


Films played a major role in the re- 
cent 98th annual session of the American 
Medical Association when 34 technical 
motion pictures drew an audience of over 
10,000 persons. Films have been shown 
at earlier conventions and attendance is 
increasing steadily each year. 
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ARTHRITIS @ HEART ACTION e@ CANCER 


All films on the convention program 
were new, and were selected on the basis 
of production, photography and subject 
interest by committees of medical au- 
thorities in the various subject areas. 
Most discussed film was “COMPOUND 


E FOR RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS,” — 


prepared by Dr. P. S. Hench of Mayo 
Clinic on the use of Compound E (cor- 
tison) in the treatment of arthritis. Al- 
though technically poor, the subject mat- 
ter was such a thrilling demonstration of 
the effectiveness of the drug upon vic- 
tims of this crippling disease that this 
film cannot be judged by usual stand- 
ards. The dramatic contrast of the near 
helpless victims before injection of the 
drug, and their miraculous recovery and 
ability to walk and even run following 
treatment, overshadowed the imperfec- 
tions of underexposed color, poor cutting 
and other production details. 

Running a close second in popularity 
was a color film with the tongue-twisting 
title of “THE NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF AURICULAR ARRHYTH- 
MIAS,” showing the irregularity of the 
heart action of a dog. Filmed in a Los 
Angeles Hospital, this picture features 
color cinematography at 2,000 frames 
per second (125 faster than normal) of 
the auricles (one of the upper heart cavi- 
ties) of an exposed dog’s heart: The 
mechanisms of auricular flutter could be 
seen clearly for the first time in medical 
history, providing evidence that the pre- 
viously accepted movement theory of this 
section of the organ was incorrect. 

Other popular films included one pro- 
duced by the U.S. Army showing motility 
of the small intestine after eating and 
following other experiments (black and 
white with titles); one on an examina- 
tion of the breast for early cancer; an- 


other on “CANCER—THE PROBLEMS 
OF EARLY DIAGNOSIS,” and a surgi- 
cal film illustrating physiology, symp- 
tomatology and treatment of constricting 
pericarditis (inflammation of a mem- 
branous sac around the heart). Of this 
group only the two cancer films can be 
judged by customary standards. The lat- 
ter, produced for the American Cancer 
Society, combined both live action and 
animation with sound and color to pro- 
duce an informative, accurate and tech- 
nically well done motion picture. 


The 
WALKING MACHINE 


E are not concerned here with a 
new machine, but with the oldest 

known to man, namely: his poor, tired 
feet. This new foot health film is being 
distributed to health departments across 
the country for showing to school chil- 
dren and their teachers. It also is de- 
signed for clubs, industrial groups and 
community and health organizations to 
aid in educating both adults and children 
to an understanding of the importance 
of proper selection of footwear to good 
health. . . . Graphically it points out that 
feet usually start life in perfect shape, 
but rarely end up that way. It shows 
that poor feet contribute to bad posture, 
unattractive appearance, factory fatigue, 
accidents, and even psychological upsets. 
After illustrating modern methods of 
treating foot ailments—and warning 
against home medication—it explains 
steps necessary to attain good foot 
health. . . . The Walking Machine might 
be criticized for not being sufficiently 
technical, and some physicians may 
quarrel with certain treatments recom- 
mended by the sponsors. Techniques used 
are not new and could be improved upon. 
Since the film is designed for a general 
audience and not a scientific one, how- 
ever, it serves its intended purpose and 
tells its story effectively. 

14 mins. Produced by Paul Falken- 

berg for the American Foot Care 

Institute, a non-profit organization 

of podiatrists, medical men and 

educators. Available on loan with- 

out charge from State Departments 

of Health or the American Foot 

Care Institute, 1775 Broadway, 

New York 19. 
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Real people in true surroundings help fight VD in FEELING ALL RIGHT 


Why is this a wrong lift? To find out, see— 


FEELING ALL RIGHT 


R°: a young farmer, is friendly with a worldly Jim of wrong values; goes out 
with him for a good time; gets himself into trouble; unwisely tries to cure 
himself with a patent medicine Jim recommends. Roy’s mother, worried, pursuades 
him to accompany her to a health lecture. There he signs up for a blood test at the 
health department, finds he has syphilis, agrees to stay at the Treatment Center 
for cure. Finale is on the happy note of a later family reunion, with Roy married 
to his true love Irma, and father of a healthy child. . . This, baldly, is the story 
of Feeling All Right, and in words it sounds almost cliché. In pictures it is truly 
absorbing, by reason of its fine character and cinematic touches, together with the 
interest of its documentary treatment. Here are Negroes presented for the first 
time on screen with verity and naturalness as farmers, shopkeepers, young people, 
old people, professional people, just people . . . and their story is so fundamentally 
right and human that, in this Mississippi Delta version or in other translation, it 
can help people anywhere in the world, whatever color their skin. . . Dr. Leonard 
Scheele, Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service, says: “It is one of the best 
educational films in the field of public health produced in recent years. Not only 
does it tell a convincing story, but it does so in an entertaining fashion.” We 
would add: Feeling All Right merits study by film makers, so able and skilful 
is it in accomplishment of its purpose — originally, to encourage voluntary blood 
tests on the part of the million Negroes of the Mississippi, some 300,000 of whom 
have seen the film since its first showing in late January. Apart from its function, 
it is a milestone in the annals of the U. S. screen. 
30-mins. Made by Southern Educational Film Production Service, Inc., Uni- 
versity of Ga., for the Miss. State Board of Health. Sole distributors: Communi- 
cation Materials Center of Columbia University Press, N. Y. C. 27. Sale price, 
$50; rental $6 per day, $12 per week (16mm). For 35mm, inquire. 


BRITAIN’S CYCLING CHARLEY 


PRESENT day problems of government are tough subjects for entertaining 

presentation, but Britain’s foremost cartoonists John Halas and Joy Batchelor 
succeed in helping their government’s Central Office of Information get across some 
understanding, painlessly at least, about latest social and economic developments. 
Star of their Technicolor series is an average (7?) bicycling Briton they call 
“Charley.” He is probably of more amusement in his native habitat than he is to the 
average, or other, American. But, as social planning anywhere in the world — and 
perhaps in Britain particularly — concerns all of us in school and out of it, both 
Your Very Good Health (the workings of the National Health Service Scheme) and 
Charley’s March Of Time (National Insurance Act) can be shown with benefit 
academically and to community groups. We favor Charley’s March Of Time as more 
generally informative and amusing. Both the artist and viewer have fun in a sequence 
like the protozoa one. (Music here is very good too). Theme is man’s search for 
security, illustrated down through the ages. 


Approx. 10-mins. each. 
Rental $2.50; from British 
Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 

20. 


What goes up a tree 
must come down... 


How To Avoid 
MUSCLE STRAIN 


MADE by the producer who pioneered 
Army training and medical films in 
World Wars I and II, How To Avoid 
Muscle Strains is an excellent example of 
the best type of visual aids: which only 
the more enlightened and experienced of 
educational motion picture makers seem 
capable of offering at a fair price. It is 
especially recommended for those who 
need a tool that avoids emotional pitch, 
a too frequent failing in health films; 
and never falls into the even more com- 
mon morass of the pedantic and uncrea- 
tive. .. . Setting out to show how strains 
can be avoided by an understanding of 
the bones and muscles, it proceeds un- 
pretentiously to demonstrate how all 
muscles exert force by their power to 
contract. With the help of medical dia- 
grams and simple charts, educationally 
valid material is presented in superior 
fashion, and the language of explanation 
is lucid, unornamented, and suited to all 
age groups from junior high school on 
up. The three fundamental lever actions 
responsible for all body movements are 
graphically highlighted by interpreting 
them in terms of nodding the head, 
standing on the toes, bending the arm. 
Back aches and ruptures are removed 
from the realm of hygiene by the inter- 
est engendered in so resourceful a dis- 
cussion. . . . Departing from its custom- 
ary concentration on films strictly for 
the medical profession, “The Journal of 
the American Medical Association” (July 
’49) states: “This excellent film employs 
views of a living model in action and also 
animated drawings to illustrate the 
mechanics of muscular activity, especially 
in the lifting of heavy loads. The dia- 
grams beautifully show the analogy be- 
tween the three types of lever studied in 
physics and certain familiar arrange- 
ments of bones and muscles in the human 
body. . . . A concluding section deals 
with the difficult subject of hernias... . 
It is recommended for industrial groups, 
first aid and physical education classes, 
adult groups, and as an introduction to 
applied anatomy. 


15 mins. Produced and distributed 
by Bray Studios Inc., 729—7th Ave., 
N. Y. C. 19. Inquire, rental. Sale 
price: $60. 

—R. L. 
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CORATION DAY, 1949, was ob- 

served in a new way by hundreds of 
Americans thousands of miles from home 
in the young and thriving oil port of 
Amuay Bay, Venezuela. The occasion 
was a Grand Opening of the newest club 
for American merchant seamen in a 
chain of clubs stretching around the 
world and operated by the United Sea- 
men’s Service. Like everything else that 
has sprung up in the past two years on 
the sandy beach circling one of the few 
deep water harbors in Souti: America, 
the club for American merchant seamen 
glistened with newness in the hot Vene- 
zuelan sun. Its construcion, layout and 
equipment is the most modern of its 
kind, whether built by the British, Nor- 
wegians or Americans in foreign coun- 
tries. That it will be a beehive of activ- 
ity for Americans away from home is 
assured. The oil port of Amuay Bay is 
claimed by 1952 to be the greatest center 
of the Western Hemisphere in oil pro- 
duction, refining and shipping. More 
men who have selected seafaring as their 
occupation, will pass through Amuay 
Bay than through any other port in this 
part of the world. 


UNITED SEAMEN'S SERVICE, Inc. 

Headquarters: 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

President: William S. Newell, 
Chairman of Board, Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Maine. 

Chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee: Marshall E. Dimock, Vermont 
State Legislature, Bethel, Vermont. 

Executive Director: Otho J. 

ur’ : To ote and foster 
the Siiee of the seamen and 
other personnel of the Merchant 
Marine of the United States, to 
provide and maintain clubhouses 
and other facilities for their use; 
and recreational, medical, educa- 
tional, religious, personal and other 
services for their benefit. 


first year of its existence it lived by its 
own money-raising efforts, then at the 
invitation of the President’s Committee 
joined the National War Fund. By the 
time NWF went out of existence, in 
1947, USS was almost self-sustaining 
through charging seamen for services. 

During the war, USS took direction 
from the Government, working closely 
with the War Shipping Administration 
for establishment of the seamen’s units 
in foreign countries, as well as in the 
domestic ports from which WSA was 
sending ships on their war missions. All 
services in this country were closed by 
the end of 1947, however, because condi- 
tions had returned to normal in Ameri- 
can ports by that time. Eleven ports are 
now being served overseas. There is 
USS in the Canal Zone, one of the great 
crossroads of the world; in occupied Ger- 


_ many and Japan where military regula- 


tions still control all movement of civil- 
ians; and in three oil ports of Venezuela, 
South America. Because USS performs 
a function they would have otherwise 
had to carry out themselves, oil compan- 
ies with progressive employee relations, 


We Use Films in Our Programs 


Part 16 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work... 


Unlike seamen on dry cargo and pas- 
senger ships in other ports of the world, 
tankermen who bring their ships into 
Amuay Bay have a short turnaround. 
Oil tankers are loaded quickly these days, 
thanks to modern equipment. Layout and 


equipment in the new USS club at Amuay 
have beer planned accordingly. One wing 


of the club is laid out as a combination 
library, reading room and motion picture 
theater, with the most modern type of 
projector and screen. It can be darkened 
at any hour of the day to permit the 
showing of films, either as diversion, or 
as education for the seamen who are 
shoreside at the moment. Such plan- 
ning for program at all hours of the day 
or night is characteristic of all USS 
clubs around the world. 

Since its inception in 1942 when 
United Seamen’s Service was organized 
to promote and foster, in this country 
and abroad, the welfare of the men who 
man our merchant vessels, attendance 
figures in USS hotels and clubs around 


the world have passed the 12,000,000 - 


mark. More than 815,000 applications 
have been received from merchant sea- 
men and their families for help with 
personal difficulties of every conceivable 
kind. 

At present, USS maintains board, 
lodging, recreation and personal services 
for seamen in major ports overseas. 
With the exception of the headquarters 
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office in New York City, all facilities in 
the United States have been discontin- 
ued. The decision to concentrate on 
needs of American seamen in foreign 
ports grew out of the necessity to allo- 
cate available resources where they 
would be of greatest benefit to the larg- 
est number of men. As we know, the 
gradual easing of wartime pressures 
which took place in the United States 
after hostilities had ceased, is not re- 
flected in improved conditions of daily 
living overseas. To the contrary, in many 
of the foreign cities to which a seaman’s 
trade takes him, the political, economic 
and social trends currently prevalent af- 
fect him more adversely than did those 
he had to contend with at the height of 
the war. With the prevailing scarcities 
of housing, food, fuel and other necessi- 
ties, and with an expanding black market 
and the highly inflated currency common 
to most countries abroad, it is almost 
impossible for American seamen to find 
decent means of spending their time 
ashore. In addition, our seamen often 


. bear the brunt of growing antagonisms 


of many foreign nationals against all 
Americans. 

Contrary to popular impression the 
United Seamen’s Service is in no way an 
“official” organization, has never oper- 
ated on government funds, was started 
and has been supported since its incep- 
tion in 1942 on private funds. For the 


such as Standard Oil of N. J., Gulf Oil, 
Socony Vacuum, Sinclair, Atlantic Re- 
fining and Texas Company, are largely 
the source of its present support. 

USS operations overseas include large 
canteens, recreation clubs or hotels, all 
of which charge for services the “going 
rate” in the port. The operation has been 
modelled on the much older Seamen’s 
Church Institutes and Bethels in this 
country, with graduates of social work 
schools on the staff for group recreation 
and family casework. An important 
USS service is hospitalizing and medi- 
cal care for men injured on ships who 
have to be taken shoreside and given at- 
tention. In addition, USS does a “man- 
ning” job in helping to replace these 
men so there are no ships delays for 
want of full crews. 

Between outgo and income in USS 
there is still a 17% gap, represented by 
the cost of administration and covered 
by reimbursements from companies 
which run ships and in whose benefit it 
is that seamen are serviced. During the 
six years of its existence, USS has stead- 
ily increased its effectiveness as a serv- 
ice and its efficiency as an operation. 
Progress toward self-support has ad- 
vanced from 32% return in income to 
gross expenditures in the year 1943 to 
83% return in 1948. During 1948, USS 
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FILMS FOR OCTOBER: 


RED FEATHER MAGIC 


OR use by the 1250 local Red Feather 
campaigns this October and 14,000 
Red Feather Services, this recently pro- 
duced puppet show on a public service 
theme is already booked for television; 
as a curtain-raiser for showings of 
locally produced Community Chest docu- 
mentary films; for screening on its own 
before schools, clubs, organizations; and 
in 35mm version at motion picture thea- 
tres. Written by Eloise Walton (Audio- 
Visual Director of Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc.), it features 
a special all-star cast of string marionet- 
tes created by Mary Chase, famous for 
the original and only “Elsie the Cow” 
marionette she operates regularly on 
television network for Borden. The 
charming young puppeteer also directed 
Red Feather Magic, plot of which is an 
ingenuous dramatization of the federa- 
tion idea, basis of Community Chest work 
. . . Mr. and Mrs. Public are busy at 
their daily chores in their delightful 
built-to-scale model house (designer, Ed. 
Paley) when along comes little Red 
Feather. He tells them about the Com- 
. munity Chest, they shoo him away be- 
cause they think he wants too much. 
Red Feather protests that he needs more 
than he is asking; that, without him, 
the community bill would be even larger. 
Mr. and Mrs. Public then claim they’d 
rather give directly to those needing 
help. Red Feather tells them that’s easy, 


with a little of his magic. If they’d 
rather not have one appeal for all the 


social, health and recreation services, Mr. - 


Public has but to swing his scythe cor- 
rectly. So Mr. P. does and, in “dancing 
skeleton” technique, Red Feather slices 
neatly into little pieces . . . Immediately 
the Publics find themselves badgered by 
a succession of individual appeals, sym- 
bollized by “Beggar”, “Miss Tag-Day” 
and “Little Man.” Exhausted and con- 
fused they long for Red Feather’s re- 
turn. How they call him back and make 
one of him again provides a dramatic 
and pictorially effective “curtain” for 
this unique film . . . Voices of the pup- 
pets, by a top cast, are well done. Sara 
Fussell’s unique ability to speak for 
everything from a juvenile to vocal 
birds and even milk bottles makes her 
an ideal choice for the Red Feather 
character; which, incidentally, is based 
on the Community Chests of America’s 
official symbol . . . Olle Comstedt, ASC, 
who has a long and distinguished rec- 
ord in both black and white and in color, 
first in Scandinavia and since 1941 in the 
U.S., is responsible for unusually good 
camera work. 


9-mins., color Produced by Films for 
Industry Inc., for the Community Chests 
of America, Inc, Available after Sept. 1. 
Write Radio Division, Public Relations 
Dept., CCCA Ine., 155 E, 44th St., N.Y. 17. 


Creation of mari- 
onette artist Mary 
Chase, RED 
FEATHER is all 
set to help local 
Community 
Chests in this 
Fall's fund-raising 
campaign. 
(Photo: Films for 
Industry, NYC) 


U.N. AT WORK 


October 24: UNITED NATIONS’ Day 


As evidence that the United Nations can act effectively, this film traces the story 

of the International Children’s Emergency Fund which took over where UNRRA 
left off and was proposed by a Polish delegate. It is thus fitting that a film on the 
subject should have been entrusted (under supervision of the U.N. Films and Visual 
Information Division) to Films Polski; and further, that its protagonists — the 
boy Pokey, his sister and brother — should be Polish “children of the ruins.” 
Presentation of much of the story through Pokey’s eyes and in his words humanizes 
UNITED NATIONS AT WORK, gives it appeal for young teen-agers as well as for 
older audiences. . . First release of four recent U.N. productions (to be previewed in 
our next), this one pioneers a new system of distribution by the U.N. itself. 


20-mins. For rent only, at $4 per day, from U.N. Film Division, 1600 Broadway, 
N. 


ESTRUCTIVE fires take annual U.S. toll of 

more than 10,000 lives, cripple thousands, 
destroy nearly $700-million worth of property. 
Most fires are preventable, all can be con- 
trolled if every citizen makes safety-conscious- 
ness a personal "must." 


Here are just two of some seventeen fire pre- 
vention films listed by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and available — rent free; 
sales price of each here $18.00 — from Bureau 
of Communication Research Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 

New York City 16. 


SEPTEMBER 1949 


October: month of FIRE PREVENTION 


CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS 


’ This latest release of the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters shows common 
causes of fires, stresses prevention means. 
(19-mins.) 


TEXAS CITY COMES BACK 

Less than a year after it suffered one 
of America’s worst peacetime disasters 
... This documentary shows the re-build- 
ing role of fire insurance. 
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F. O. N. New Product, 


FILMS of the Nations through a pri- 

vate source has recently been gifted 
with a sufficient sum of money to make 
ten to twelve films. According to Mau- 
rirce Groen, executive director, “the don- 
ors are American citizens sympathetic to 
the ideal of international understanding 
served by Films of The Nations.” Ano- 
nimity is being maintained at their re- 
quest. 

The money will be allocated to produc- 
tion of films of various countries but no 
program has as yet been scheduled. 


Commencing September 15 a new 
system of distribution will take effect 


through a network of Regional Distrib- 
utors and the complete F.O.N. library of 
some 100 titles will be available in New 
York City; St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Chicago, IIll.; Seattle, Wash.; Minnea- 
polis, Minn.; Detroit, Mich.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Dallas, Texas. 

BRAY LIBRARY of noted educational 
films will henceforth be available for 
purchase or rental purposes by dealers 
and commercial film libraries, according 
to an announcement by J. R. Bray, presi- 
dent of Bray Studios, Inc. For many 
years rental service was confined to edu- 
cational institutions, supplemented only 
by the producer, and by the Bell & Ho- 
well Filniosound Library. The great ex- 
tension both of the use of the Bray films, 
and of distribution channels generally 
has led to this decision. This year’s com- 
pletely new production program is cen- 
tered largely in the field of health and 
physiology. Among the most recent buy- 
ers of films in the newest series are 
Indiana University and the Cleveland, 
Ohio, public schools. 


DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Screen It FIRST! 


*“*The Princess and the 
Dragon’”’ 


1949's Gold "Oscar" Winner 
—Cleveland Film Festival 


SEE IT — before you buy it! Any 
Educational Institution may pre- 
view this film for purchase, with- 
out obligation, by sending a 
request to: 


Educational Division 
STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 WEST 57th STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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China Film Enterprises’ general manager K. C. Tsien (N. Y. C.) is on leave of 
absence from his post to serve Unesco’s Dept. of Mass Communications. Wango 
Weng, China Film president, will carry on its activities meanwhile .. . R. S. Hadsell 
has assumed the post of director of film utilization and evaluation of Teaching 
Film Custodians Inc. (N. Y. C.). Mr. Hadsell for the past three years has been 
associate director of the Commission on Motion Pictures and a member of the Yale 
University Motion Picture Research project . . . Robert H. Maybrier, since 1941 
sales manager of The Distributors’ Group Inc. (Atlanta, Ga.) is now in charge of 
sales for Southwest Soundfilms, Inc., 423 S. Saint Paul St., Dallas; has moved his 
residence to that city . . . Philadelphians Leon and Isaac D. Levy have acquired 
an interest in both Official Films Inc. and Official Television Inc. (Aaron Katz, 
president) . . . Berta Klaif is director of Official’s new Education and Music Division, 
Former press representative for Carl Fischer, Inc. (music publishers), Miss Klaif 
held a Yaddo Foundation Fellowship for work on a dramatic history of music... . 
Stanley Rudnick, formerly with Hub Distributors and Eastern Photo Supply 


U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE lists 
several new releases headed by Then It 
Happened, the dramatic story of a Maine 
forest fire. Actual fire scenes are tied 
in with human interest stories of the 
fire results. So unusual, the on-the-spot 
picture was awarded a “Safety Oscar” 
and honorable mention in the field of 
general safety at the competitions con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council. 
Other releases include: Only A Bunch of 
Tools (26-min., color) telling the use of 
tools in forest fire fighting; Planning to 
Prosper (22-min., color) produced by 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, de- 
scribes soil conservation methods; Fire 
Call (15-min., color) sponsored by the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Ass’n., 
stresses cooperation in the prevention of 
costly forest fires; Lonnie’s New Crop 
(15-min., color) encourages pine tree 
crops not only to perpetuate dwindling 
supply of pine, but as a soil conserva- 
tion means. 

For information regarding availability 
of these films, write U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Motion Picture Service, Office of 
Information, Washington 25, D. C. ~ 


LOOK AT GREECE, based on the Food 
and Agriculture Office report of the 
mission for Greece, is a challenging film 
concerning a country about which there 
is all too little screen material, though 
it is one of the most serious of world 
reconstruction problems. For further 
information on this 20-min. public af- 
fairs film write Film Program Services, 
Inc., 1173 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York City 19, 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH Corpora- 
tion has named Eugene E. Burks, its 
treasurer, as active general manager. 
Mr. Sam G. Rose, president and general 
manager since 1947 when Alexander F. 
Victor, company founder, resigned, will 
continue as president but is relinquish- 
ing active managerial duties. . . . Since 
joining Victor in 1938 Mr. Burks has 
been a prime mover in the development 
and expransion of 16mm business, has 
worked closely with Mr. Rose on com- 
pany plans and policies for the past sev- 
eral years. 

© 

WHO’S DELINQUENT?, recent RKO 
educational film on delinquency, is an 
interesting story treatment of this press- 
ing national problem. Girls as well as 
boys are involved, the City Editor of the 
town’s newspaper discovers when he 
starts digging into causes of young 
people running wild; finds community 
facilities and functions inadequate. .. . 
With Children’s Village, another perti- 
nent recent release, Who’s Delinquent is 
available from RKO Radio Pictures 
Inc., (Arthur Good); 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, N. Y. 20, on a 3-year license 
agreement. For rent, see your local 
dealer or library. 

e 

THE LOON’S NECKLACE (Film News 
Apr-May/49) won an Oscar at the 
Cleveland Film Festival; has been en- 
tered in the Film Festival at Venice. 
About 100 prints are already in dis- 
tribution in Canada, a phenomenal num- 
ber for that country. We understand 
that sales in the U.S. via Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 
are high and mounting daily. 
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(Boston) will cover this same area (New England, Maryland, Delaware) for Radiant 


Sereen of Chicago .. . James A. Findley has left Henning and Cheadle, Inc. (Chi- 


cago) to manage sales for McHenry Films, Inc. . 


. . Albert Glazer is new sales 


manager of JARO (J. Arthur Rank 16mm Ltd.) in Canada. . . O. R. Hanson, pres: 
and genl. manager, announces also that Isabell Oullahan will act as sales manager 
of instructional and religious films. The Rank Company handles Eagle-Lion, Mono- 
gram, Allied Artists and Alliance product . . . Henry Morley, pres. Dynamic Films, 
heads the production committee of the National Television Film Council, succeed- 
ing March of Time’s Jack Glenn . .. Lothar Wolff, for the past year and a half v.p. 
and assoc. producer of Louis de Rochemont Associates, has leave of absence to plan 
and direct motion picture production activities for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (ECA; has left for Paris where he will be attached to the Office 


of the Special Representative . 


. . Leo Seltzer, Academy Award producer-director, 


is production supervisor of WNYC-TV (New York City Television Unit). Clifford 
Evans is Director of Television for the City. 


IDEAL PICTURES Corporation, re- 
cently taken over by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, has a new president in A. L. 
Blinder; a new sales promotion manager 
—Robert J. Brizzolara . . . Robert D. 
Faber who held this post, also that of 
advertising manager for Coronet and 
Ideal, has been appointed manager of 
Ideal’s New York office. His successor 
in Chicago, Mr. Brizzolara, comes from 
the promotion staff of Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc; was also director, for 
four years previously, of public rela- 
tions for the Chicago Catholic Youth 

ganization. 

DUDLEY PICTURES CORP. has 
reached an agreement making Official 
Films, Inc. exclusive non-theatrical dis- 
tributor for two travel series. This 
World of Ours is apart from conven- 
tional travelogues — gives factual ap- 
proach, points of scenic and historical in- 
terest, as well as major geographical, 
social and economic features. This Land 
of Ours is devoted to salient facts (1- 
reel for each state in the U. S.), as well 
as scenic points of interest. 


BORDERLINE CASES (10-min.) deal- 
ing with the 3000 miles of undefended 
frontier between the U. S. and Canada, 
is an unusual short subject (by Associa- 
ted Screen Studios of Montreal). An 
amusing film, it tells of cows that eat 
American grass all day and give good 
Canadian milk at night; shows an “in- 
ternational” country club, with the tee 
in one country and green in the other 
. . « Especially valuable to politicians 
and after-dinner speakers who have long 
held the friendly borderline dear to their 
hearts, as to all adolescent and adult 
group. 


SEPTEMBER 1949 


YOUNG AMERICA Films, Inc., re- 
ports it has just completed the most 
successful year in its history. During 
the school year 1948-1949 YAF prac- 
tically doubled the number of films and 
filmstrips on its lists, all made to cur- 
riculum specifications in science, home- 
making, art, physical education, health, 
reading, arithmetic, history and geog- 
raphy. 

Among recent releases are Fur Seal 
(high school and college science groups) 
which describes migratory and living 
habits of that animal; Understanding 
Basketball, explains fundamentals of 
the game to spectators; Water Works 
For Us (1-reel, for Elementary science 
students) points out the principles of 
water pressure in the city’s water sys- 
tem, illustrates use of water as ice, 
liquid, steam; We Make Butter (1-reel 
kindergarten and primary grades), tells 
its story through two youngsters at their 
cousin’s farm. 


OKLAHOMA’s beauties are starred in 
This is Oklahoma, made for the State 
by Lew Chatham and Associates of 
Claremore, Okla., who expect to have 
a second film in the series, Oklahoma 
Heritage, ready soon. 


CINEMART CENTER, at 712 Gray 
Ave., Houston 3, Texas, is the company 
recently formed by E. S. Cone and 
David Knight, both formerly associated 
with Visual Education Ine. (as Office 
Manager and Film Consultant, respec- 
tively). Cinemart will handle Ampro 
motion picture projection equipment 
along with films— feature, entertain- 
ment, religious. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


50,000 PROJECTORS 
1-Million School Films 


CCORDING to Eric Johnston, Chief, 

Motion Picture Association of 
America, there were 485 sound projec- 
tors in American schools in 1936. An 
estimated 50,000 are in use this year 
(1949). “From a scanty handful the 
number of films acceptable for teach- 
ing purposes has climbed to more than 
1-million prints of nearly 7,000 different 
titles,” he informed his audience, in a 
recent address before the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, held at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
has released for general distribution in 
the film Liberia, Africa’s Only Republic, 
(27-min.) which features native life and 
customs on the American-operated rub- 
ber plantations of this West African de- 
mocracy. A longer (55-min.) companion 
film of the same title is also available. 
Both are in Kodachrome and have been 
cleared for use on television . . . Shown 
are the clearing of jungles by native 
workmen; the planting of Hevea tree 
seeds and the vast nurseries; tree tap- 
ping, native dances and handicrafts. The 
training of Firestone personnel as nur- 
ses, medical assistants, surveyors, wood 
workers and laboratory technicians is 
also indicated. Free to schools and sim- 
ilar groups by writing Public Relations 
Department, The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN’S Centennial celebration 
has been commemorated in a film, 
Badger Birthday, made by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Motion Picture De- 
partment and sponsored by the State. 
In color, this 1500-foot motion picture 
tells the story of the State’s 100-years 
of progress. 


SPECIAL 16mm SERVICES 


@ Two projection rooms seating 70 
people each. 


@ synchronous interlock 
projection. 


@ |6mm-35mm interlock projection. 


16mm ARC-LIGHT Projection 
1 TWO MACHINES 


Reasonable Rates 


Preview Theatre, ine. 


1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19 @ Circle 6-0865 
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FILM 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin. 
istrative Officer, New York University 
Film Library, and Ass’t Prof., Dept. of 
Cc 


National Parks 


Safety Driving 


: For Little People 


... Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 

.. Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 


...If title explanations are included on 
the pictures they must be short and 
in clear, readable type. 


O this “theme song” we’ve adopted, 

we should like to add a statement 
made by many teachers and often over- 
looked or neglected by those using film- 
strips: As in the case of any other visual 
aid no filmstrip, in and of itself alone, 
performs the task of teaching. Its effec- 
tiveness depends to a large extent upon 
the technique by which the teacher incor- 
porates it into the lesson and makes it a 
part of the pupils’ learning experience. 


LET’S “TAKE STOCK”’ 


Too many teachers are criticizing film- 
strips, whereas actually they should be 
criticizing the technique or method of 
utilizatien. A filmstrip can be every bit 
as effective as motion pictures, slides, 
maps, charts, etc. if it is selected to 
meet the needs of a particular lesson 
and group of pupils .. . if it is shown 
under proper projection conditions .. . 
A it is accorded the courtesy of pre- 
showing preparation and post-showing 
ollowup work .. . if the actual showing 
s conducted in such way that the most 
3 made of what the filmstrip has to offer 
a terms of interest stimulation and 
juestion provocation. 

The good old business custom of stock- 
aking is one we heartily recommend to 
filmstrip users. Before making a blanket 
statement that “filmstrips have not been 
successful in my classes!” — why not 
take time out to examine and consider 
the method of presentation, and the con- 
ditions under which they were shown? 
We do not like every filmstrip we have 
ever seen, and there is room for improve- 
ment in production techniques. But we 
state just as frankly that we have 
watched some poor lesson presentations 
of filmstrips and there is also room for 
improvement in this area, 
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NATURE STUDY IN NATIONAL 
PARKS is the most recent offering of 
Modern Teaching Aids, 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 18. A series of 10-strips in color, 
it is edited by Dr. Hubert S. Zim and 
made from photographs taken by ranger- 
naturalists and other members of our 
National Parks Service. Emphasis is on 
adaptation, survival, changing land 
forms, conservation, use of resources. 
Vocabulary and subject matter have been 
pitched at mid-elementary level; which 
should not deter use by high school and 
college classes with an interest in this 
area. . . . Individual titles are: Our 
National Parks; Protecting Our Forests 
from Fire; The Rocky Mountains; Life 
at the Timberline; Volcanoes in Action; 
Hot Springs and Geysers; Glaciers and 
Their Work; Plants and Animals of the 
Desert; Story of Cacti; Prehistoric In- 
dians of the Southwest. It has often 
seemed to us that these particular topics 
were given too little consideration in 
many schools. Perhaps the availability 
of pictorial material showing how much 
these natural resources mean to our 
country, both from an economic and 
social standpoint, will stimulate greater 
interest in them. 


SMART DRIVING (54-frames) — ought 
to be in every school. Produced by the 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion of the N.E.A., and the National 
Highway Users Conference, Inc. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), it is specially designed 
for high school and college students, as 
well as adults. As the Manual states: 
“Teachers can show Smart Driving to 
classes in driver instruction, physical 
education, social studies, or in any course 
in which highway transportation or 
traffic safety is studied.” We would also 
recommend it to any and all discussion 
groups on the problems of transporta- 
tion, or on transportation as a factor in 
modern life. The strip gives more than 
just why it is important mechanically to 
be a good driver. It shows also, how 
important transportation and safety on 
the highway: are to the social pattern of 
life today. Emphasis is on the fact that 
the key to continued growth of the great 
highway systems which mean so much 
socially and economically, is safe driving 
— and “smart drivers are safe drivers.” 


SONNY AND HIS BARNYARD 
FRIENDS — new 35mm, color, sound 
strip, with synchronized record (15-mins; 
33-1/3 r.p.m.) was a delight to preview 
and we recommend it heartily to anyone 
in search of material for young children. 
Prepared specifically for youngsters 
from kindergarten through third grade, 
its story — told through the medium of 
well-drawn, well-colored pictures — con- 
cerns a small boy lost in the woods but 
who is safely guided to his home by a 
group of familiar animal friends: a 
horse, cow, cat, dog, hen. In the course 
of his adventure they tell him numerous 
things about what is good manners, 
good grooming, good health, and all 
share a love for music and song... . 
The quality of the narrator’s voice is 
pleasing and the story is told in a way 
which should hold the interest of every 
child who hears it. Filmstrip and record 
are so closely interwoven that it would 
not be feasible to use one effectively 
without the other. After seeing and 
hearing the two together, we cannot 
imagine anyone wanting to separate 
them, anyway. . . . Although designed 
for children’s groups, we think this film- 
strip should be studied by teachers’ 
groups, by librarians, and all adults 
preparing to work with youngsters. It is 
an example of good story-telling tech- 
nique and presentation. — Depicto Films, 
Inc., 245 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


SONNY AND HIS BARNYARD FRIENDS 
enjoy making music together in the color 
and sound filmstrip of this name. 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY (Audio-Visual 
Consultation Bureau, School of Educa- 
tion) is source for a series we consider 
very good. In collaboration with the 
“New York Journal” it has produced 
Statehood for Hawaii and United Na- 
tions at Work which are excellent aids 
for all social studies teachers. Picture 
sequences are good, titling is clear, and 
information content really useful. Cer- 
tainly the topics themselves are of timely 
interest and value, in both elementary 
and secondary school classes. ... In 
collaboration with the “Detroit Times” 
the University has further produced 4- 
strips: Industrial Harmony Through L- 
M-C (Labor Management, Citizens Com- 
mittee) is the story of the Toledo Plan, 
well suited to work in social studies, 
economics, government, and for com- 
munity clubs and groups. 


The Marshall Plan for European Recov- 
ery is a rather full and complete outline 
of what the Plan is designed to accom- 
plish, how it is organized: recommended 
for the same viewers as the preceding 
strip. Getting the World’s News is the 
story of how a newspaper secures what 
it prints and the paper itself is printed. 
Planning Our Cities presents the prob- 
lems the modern city planner faces and 
what must be considered to make our 
cities suitable places in which to live and 
work. . .. All four strips in this series 
are well done and each could easily be 


utilized in a number of different subject 
classes. 


ROW PETERSON AND CO., textbook 
publishers, and the Society for Visual 
Education (100 E. Ohio St., Chicago) 
are providing us with an increasing 
number of filmstrips to correlate with 
specific texts. We think this is good 
practice, for many texts become so much 
more helpful and meaningful to pupils 
if there is pictorial material to help 
interpret the printed pages. Although 
not new to some of us, we should like at 
this time to call the attention of teachers 
to the following: I Live in the Country; 
I Live in the City; Away We Go; Skip 
Along; Animals to Know; Open the 
Door; Under the Sky (correlated to the 
“Alice and Jerry Basic Readers.”). Cor- 
related to the “Basic Science Series” are 
Electricity; Electric Magnets; Perma- 
nent Magnets; Simple Machines; Living 
Things; The Air About Us. Other film- 
strips based on this correlating plan are 
also available and we would recommend 


that teachers become acquainted with 
them. 
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PEOPLE ARE PEOPLE Series is based 
on six stories prepared by John Godfrey 
Morris and published by “The Ladies 
Home Journal”; is designed for Upper 
Elementary grades and Junior High 
School social studies. Its stated purpose 
is that of showing “the everyday prob- 
lems and interests of 12 different families 
scattered widely over the world.” This 
means that families in 12 countries are 
shown to us as they go their daily round 
of activities in Japan, China, England, 
the U.S., Czechoslovakia, Italy, Egvpt, 
Pakistan, Equatorial Africa, Mexico, 
France, Germany. This technique of show- 
ing different families pursuing the same 
activities although in different ways, 
should Stimulate students to a discussion 
of the forces and customs that must be 
understood if we are actually to work 
for “One World.” The complete picture 
is not given of farming methods or of 
any other procedure, but what is given 
should lead to further study, to consul- 
tation of other materials, and to discus- 
sion. As its title plainly indicates, this 
series introduces us to people. — Young 
America Films Inc., 18 E. 4ist St., 


MY BELOVED SON — cooperatively 
produced by Foundation Films Corp. 
(Pasadena, Calif.) and Society for Visual 
Education (Chicago), impresses us as 
one which should be very useful to 
church groups and religious education 
leaders. Presenting first the story of 
John the Baptist and his prophecy con- 
cerning Christ’s coming, it deals then 
with Jesus’ works and with specific in- 
stances in his healing ministry (the man 
with the withered hand, blind Barti- 
maeus) and ends with the Lord’s Prayer. 
Pictures are well chosen, and the text 
is clear. 


THE CITY COMMUNITY 


FOOD . . . CLOTHING . . . SHELTER 


A new series of nine full color filmstrips show- 
ing how food comes to the city, how it is dis- 
tributed; how clothing is made, how it is dis- 
tributed: what kind of homes people in the city 
live in and their way of life. $22.50 


Complete 


THIS “‘AD'’ ATTACHED TO YOUR SCHOOL LETTER- 
HEAD, WILL BRING YOU BY RETURN MAIL A FREE 
PREVIEW SET. 


FNI 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 

330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


See 16 mm sound 
film, 28 minutes hee, 
in full color 

A new film, “GOOD THINGS HAPPEN 
OVER COFFEE,” that fosters understanding of 
our Latin-American neighbors. 

See Latin Americans at work and play in pic- 
turesque surroundings; breath-taking scenic 
views; the coffee story from seed to cup—the 
foundation of our Latin-American trade—the cup 
of friendship among Good Neighbors. 


ENLIVEN YOUR PROGRAMS WITH 
FILMS — 


@ For Discussion 
@ For Entertainment 
@ For Information 


Send for These FREE Materials — 
1. “How to Conduct a Film Forum" 

2. “Film Suggestions for Group Discussion” 

3. The New, 1949-1950 "Catalog of Selected 


Motion Pictures” 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


CHICAGO 3 


206 So. Michigan A 


3012 Maple Avenue 


f or the answers to your 
technical problems, without 
charge or obligation, regard- 
ing the installation or repair 
of motion picture and/or tele- 
vision equipment, write to 


Consultant Service, 


BATES 

DISTRIBUTORS INC. 
13 EAST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 4-2199 


INDUSTRY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


SCHOOLS 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 
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“To bring about a better understand- 
ing of the film medium and its poten- 
tialities, and of the work of the direc- 
tor, especially in the so-called non- 
theatrical field, on the part of the gen- 
eral public as well as the sponsor of 
motion pictures,” the Screen Directors 
Guild is sponsoring a series of public 
film forums, First of the series (it gets 
underway this Fall) was held recently 
at the Museum of Modern Art with 
“United Nations Night.” Featured 
speakers were William Alley, co-chair- 
man of the Guild’s forum committee, 
Jack Glenn, Guild president, and Jean 
Benoit-Levy, who for the past several 
years, was Director of Film and Visual 
Information for the United Nations. 
Mr. Benoit-Levy, describing the docu- 
mentary as the “film of life,” predicted 
that it would serve the United Nations 
“directly and continuously; for it is 
basic to the entire art of film” He 


FIRST PUBLIC FORUM SEES U.N. FILMS 


added that it is the only approach 
which “permits young people to learn 
the craft in terms of a personal ex- 
perience. It is the training school of 
films.” 

The United Nations Film Council, its 
former Director said, “prefers to give 
contracts to producers in as many dif- 
ferent nations as possible. In this way, 
we achieve a different style, both na- 
tional and personal, for each film, How- 
ever, all the films have an international 
character because each one deals with 
an international subject.” 

Jack Glenn explained the “why” 
of the forums, announced that, a larger 
auditorium would have to be found to 
meet the great response to the venture. 

Films screened at the forum were 
The Sea, My Native Land, (produced 
in Holland); Green Gold (Sweden); 
U. N. at Work (Poland); and Lights 
That Never Fail (France). 


SURVEY REVEALS YOUTH FILM NEEDS 


Films offering training to volunteer 
workers, concerning inter-cultural re- 
lations, emphasizing youth participation 
and dealing with sex education are 
greatly needed by social and welfare 
agencies devoted to youth. The need 
was expressed by Samuel S. Fishzohn, 
director of the Youth Department of 
the American Jewish Committee, at the 
final meeting for the summer of the 
New York Film Council. 

Speaking to 125 persons that in- 
cluded a large number of welfare rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Fishzohn said that 
an informal survey he conducted among 
some member agencies of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly high-lighted 
these four types of film, added that a 
large number of other needs and prob- 
lems had been cited as suitable for 
16mm film treatment. 

In referring to films designed to train 
volunteer workers, Mr. Fishzohn de- 
clared: “Most social agencies have 
thousands of volunteer workers who de- 
vote their leisure to youth. These volun- 
teers often have their hearts in the 
richt place but lack the background. 
the training, guidance and understand- 
ing needed for working with young 
persons. The training required for vol- 
unteers, not the same as that needed 
for‘ professional social workers, could 
be promoted through films. For this 


particular need, the agencics would like 
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an inspirational quality in the film, 
rather than straight documentary.” 

The responsibilities of citizenship in 
a democratic society should be stressed 
in any film concerning youth. 

The problems of the 16mm field were 
vigorously and humorously presented 
by Robert Dakar, director of the March 
of Time Forum Edition, and by Julien 
Bryan, executive director, International 
Film Foundation. 

Provoking sympathetic laughter from 
his audience Mr. Dakar said: “A film 
that is abhorred in the East, is liked 
in the West. This group—the Baptists 
perhaps — applauds a film. Another 
group, say the Methodists, deplores it.” 

Admittedly challenging his audience 
to some “friendly criticism,” Mr, Bryan 
panned both producers and users of 
16mm films “for a penny-pinching atti- 
tude that is all too prevalent.” 

Addressing himself to film users, he 
declared: “The frequent projection of a 
16mm film is simply awful. Either there 
is light coming through the window, 
or the sound track is off, or the pro- 
jector doesn’t work. This is a pretty 
terrible situation when a film may be 
sereened that people have put their 
heart and soul into making.- Let’s for- 
get about the constant talk, talk, talk 
of the importance of audio-visual edu- 
extion if users are going to present 
films stupidly.” 


Editor, NANCY EDWARDS 


DANCE DEBUT 


N one of this summer’s hotter eve- 
nings we hied us to 139 W. 56th St. 
where, spotting several figures at an 
open door, we hopefully inquired if this 
were the Chaffee Studio. It was, all 
right. But we were as quickly told there 
were ‘ore seats no more seats, 
that is, for the debut of a new group 
in our verritory: The New York Dance 
Film Society. Falling back on our re- 
portorial identity, we proceeded up sev- 
eral flights of dark stairs and finally 
to a standing position behind the pre- 
dominantly youthful audience 


The dance has always been for us an 
item tending to fall into the category 
of “I can take it or leave it alone.” 
We might walk across the street to 
see a whirling figure but we would cer- 
tainly never run. But on this evening 
there were at least 200 persons -who 
felt rather otherwise about the dance, 
particularly the film and dance. Not 
only did they appear on time but they 
gave most rapt attention to a tiny 
screen, in a too small room flooded with 
daylight still from an overhead sky- 
light! Yet what was the payoff ?—An 
unexpected turnout that necessitated a 
third screening in addition to the two 
scheduled .. and the most respectful, 
well-behaved audience we’ve seen. 


So—it would seem that a sharp dis- 
tinction must be made here and now 
between film audiences, On the basis of 
our experience with The N. Y. Dance 
Film Group there would certainly ap- 
pear to be no question that, when spe- 
cialists compose the screen’s viewers, 
a great amount of the non-film aspects 
of a program can be discounted. For the 
person wrapped up in ballet, gardening, 
medicine or what have you, even daylight 
streaming through undarkened windows 
is just not noticed. 


The Society’s plan is to offer ten pro- 
grams a year on a membership basis 
The Chaffee Studio showing was a trial 
run, featured Steps of the Ballet (Brit- 
ish Information Service); Swan Lake, 
an excerpt with Marina Semenova and 
the Corps de Ballet of the Bolshoi The- 
ater, Moscow; Rhythm of Africa (A. F. 
Films);. Dance Festival: Lamentation, 
solo performance by Martha Graham 
which lengthens the original time of 
the dance to rermit the camera to move 
and catch different angles; and Fiddle 
Dee Dee. 
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2nd Annual Convention 


FCA 


OR its 2nd Annual Meeting in Chicago 

recently, the Film Council of America 
reached across U.S. borders to bring in 
two of its speakers. To more than 300 
FCA members and friends in the Hotel 
Sherman auditorium, Edgar Dale of 
Ohio State University, and chairman of 
FCA’s International Relations Commit- 
tee, spoke from UNESCO House in 
Paris, where he was attending a special 
conference on mass communciations. 
Ross McLean, Commissioner for the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, “phone- 
cast” his greetings from a summer resort 
in Ontario, Canada. 

These out-of-town talks were features 
of a successful conference which included 
reports from representatives of local 
film councils in various parts of the 
ccuntry. Other events were a surprise 
exhibition of a “sound story board” 
filmstrip on the structure and activities 
of FCA; and a televised film forum de- 
monstration under the leadership of 
Julien Bryan (International Film Foun- 
dation, N. Y.). Highlighting the banquet 
which pleasantly concluded the Conven- 
tion were two presentations: The first 
annual Reagan Memorial Award went 
to the Film Council of Atlanta through 
its representative, Mrs. Gale Griswold, 
for “outstanding achievement in foster- 
ing in its community the effective use of 
films and other audio-visual aids to 
learning and understanding.” A portrait 
of the late C. R. Reagan, first president 
of FCA and one of its founders, was 


IRGINIA M. Beard, curator of films 
for Cleveland’s active public library, 
spent part of her summer holidays in 
New York and we were happy to meet 
her. Unlike last year, she pointed out, 
a registration fee was charged at this 
year’s Film Festival, which she thought 
served to bring in just those really con- 
cerned with films. 
e 
SSOCIATE membership in the Film 
Council of America was taken re- 
cently by five national groups: the Co- 
operative League of America, Girls 
Scouts of America, Lions International, 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and the Community Chests 
and Councils of America, 
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gifted the organization by a group of 
his friends, through William F. Kruse. 
“Until such time as FCA shall have 
quarters suitable for its display” this 
picture will be held by the evening’s 
guest of honor, Mrs. Reagan. 


OPENING SESSION 


Chaired by Paul A. Wagner, president- 
elect of Rollins College, the first session 
was opened with a short talk by L. C. 
Larson, FCA president, on the history 
of the film council movement since its 
inception in 1946, Executive - director 
Glen Burch spoke briefly on FCA’s aims: 
(1) to make educational and informa- 
tional films and other a.v. materials 
accessible to all people; and (2) to help 
people of all ages learn effectively to use 
these new tools for understanding. ... 
In his talk from Paris Dr. Dale put the 
purpose of the film council as being “to 
help people interested in films get in 
touch with one another, and to cooperate 
in using films to improve the quality of 
living in the U.S.” This in broader terms 
was the aim also of UNESCO, which 
would be called upon eventually to help 
set up a World Film Council. 


’ Canadian Film Board chief Ross Mc- 


Lean considered the rapid rise of film 
councils in both Canada and the U.S. as 
further evidence of the mutual concern 
of these two countries with strengthening 
democracy; expressed the hope of con- 
tinued close cooperation with the U.S. 
movement. . . . Mrs. Irene Wright, 
Attestation Officer, U.S. Dept. of State, 
called attention, following the “phone- 
casts,” to the urgent need for early U.S. 
ratification of the agreement adopted at 
UNESCO’s Beirut conference last year, 
on the international circulation of a.v. 
materials. 


LOCAL COUNCILS REPORT 

Howard Kresge, Dir. of A.V. Educa- 
tion, Gonzaga University, told as presi- 
dent of the Spokane council how it had 
helped build an extensive film informa- 
tion service for the Spokane area during 
the past year. . . . Ethel Peerson, Ref- 
erence Librarian, Kingsport Public Li- 
brary, gave a vivid account of this Ten- 
nessee city’s first film festival. . . . Dan 
Royhans, one of the organizers of the 
pioneer Chicago Films of the World 
Festival (1947) and now president of the 
Toledo group, discussed the problems of 
film council program planners, urged 
greater attention to community appeal 
of such programs. . . . Harold Dedrick, 
Grant County Agent, addressed the con- 
ference via telephone from Medford, 
Okla.; said its film council had proved 
an ideal device in that rural area for 
helping member organizations help them- 
selves to effective programs. ... Mrs. 
Gale Griswold, Dept. of Ed., State of 
Georgia, presented a 10-minute record- 
ing of a panel discussion outlining and 


evaluating the first Community Film 
Workshop put on in Atlanta under the 
joint auspices of the Atlanta Film Coun- 
cil and Emory University. 

I. C. Boerlin, Head of the Pennsylvania 
State College Film Library, concluded 
the reports with a discussion of the state 
chairman’s responsibilities in promoting 
and assisting local film council activities. 


TELEVISED FILM FORUM 


This presentation, over Chicago station 


“‘WENR-TV was via a Video television 


receiver on a 6-foot screen. Topic was 
“The Meaning of a College Education.” 
Discussion centered about the film 
Princeton (International Film Founda- 
tion). Panel discussants were: Julien 
Bryan, IFF Director; Cyril O. Houle, 
Dean of University College, Chicago 
University; John White, Dean of De- 
velopment, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Paul Wagner. 


BANQUET SPEAKERS 

With L. C. Larson as toastmaster, C. 
Scott Fletcher (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) introduced Charles H. Percy, 
president of Bell & Howell Co. and new 
Chairman of FCA’s National Industrial 
Advisory Committee. Mr. Percy lauded 
the progress made by the Film Council 
in the past two years, declared his com- 
pany had not believed it possible to ad- 
vance so far toward the broad objective 
in such a short time, concluded by urging 
wide industry support of the movement. 

Mortimer J. Adler, Professor of Phil- 
osophy, Chicago University, called films 
“the only international language now at 
our command” and urged their “wide- 
spread use in bringing to all peoples an. 
understanding of and need for world 
government.” Homer P. Rainey, Steph- 
ens College president, made a plea for 
wider use of films to “reach the un- 
reached.” Films, he said, are the ideal 
media to help transmit ideas and in- 
formation to that large segment of our 
population now untouched by printed 
materials. 


FOR 1949-1950 


ROBERT deKIEFFER, Assistant 

to the Dean of Instruction, 
Stephens College, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Film Council of Amer- 
ica, succeeding Dr. Larson, at a 
recent meeting of the Senate held 
in connection with FCA’s 2nd An- 
nual Conference. Mr. deKieffer at- 
tended the conference as official 
delegate of the Columbia (Mo.) 
Film Council. . . . At the same 
meeting, John M. Cory, Executive- 
Secretary, American Library Asso- 
ciation, was named Chairman of 
the FCA Senate, and Edward H. 
Stevens of Atlanta, Georgia, as its 
Secretary. 
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WE USE FILMS 
(Continued from Page 18) 


expended for services a total of $1,141,- 
543.21 but achieved income of $944,- 
464.10 from sale to seamen of food, lodg- 
ings, beverages and liquors, PX supplies 
and gifts. Seamen registered in the over- 
seas clubs during the year totaled 310,- 
744; meals served, 145,760; seamen 
lodged, 22,400; and hospitalized seamen 
served, 1,757. 

A number of recent developments and 
the probability of early expansion or re- 
turn of services into such shipping cent- 
ers as Kobe, Manila, Guam, Buenos Aires 
and the Persian Gulf, where need has 
been stated from the ports as great, are 
cited as favorable to the service’s con- 
tinuation. Early 1949 the United States 
Army reaffimed for an indefinite period 
the special status of the agency in occu- 
pation countries. A resolution indicat- 
ing a continuing need for the service 
was presented at the last annual conven- 
tion of Propeller Clubs by the Propeller 
Club of the Canal Zone. A number of 
companies, notably the shippers of oil, 
established in 1948 a pattern for assur- 
ing retention of the services by under- 
writing any possible operating deficit. 
This pattern will now be applied by the 
USS Executive Committee as a yardstick 
for expansion of the services, fixing cer- 
tain conditions for opening or returning 
to a port. There must be agreement in 
the port among seamen, shipping com- 
pany representatives, United States and 
foreign government officials, and the port 
community of an existing need. An ade- 
quate facility for operations, properly 
located in relation to the waterfront and 
the community, must be provided. Con- 
tinuous ‘participation in program and 
services by the community is asked, as 
well as assurance that minimum operat- 
ing deficits will be underwritten, partic- 
ularly during the period needed to de- 
velop services. 

At one time a newspaperman and writ- 
er specializing in labor relations, Otho 
J. Hicks is executive director, was be- 
fore that, in USS, head of overseas op- 
erations and assistant to Douglas Fal- 
coner, formerly of the Greater New York 
Fund, who left USS in 1946 to go with 
UNRRA in China. Because by 1946 it 
had become obvious that the greatest 
need for USS in the future would be 
overseas, Mr. Hicks succeeded to the di- 
rectorship. Services and program are 
directed by nineteen USS resident staff 
members overseas and several hundred 


local employees, all of whom are na- 
tionals of the country in which the op- 
erating units are established. 

Much credit for the pioneering neces- 
sary in the development of USS program 
goes to Miss Helaine Levin, important 
member of USS staff in the world’s 
greatest port, New York City. Miss 
Levin was placed by USS in the largest 
center of American seamen, the hiring 
hall of the National Maritime Union. 
Here she experimented with program 
techniques which spread throughout USS. 
around the world. 

As a focal point in overseas club activ- 
ity and program, films are sent out from 
USS headquarters in New York City, or 
are obtained locally, in countries such as 
Venezuela through Caracas sources and 
in occupied countries through Army 
sources. Both documentaries and enter- 
tainment films are used. 

In the oil ports, particularly, USS has 
been able to add to its film libraries on 
a loan basis excellent educational films 
produced by oil companies and exhibited 
periodically to both old and new seamen 
entering the port. Examples of such 
films are Oil for Aladdin’s Lamp and 
Ten Thousand Feet Deep. 

The use of films as an important part 
of USS club program had its inception 
during the war in domestic units. Dur- 
ing that period the manpower of the 
American Merchant Marine mushroomed 
from around 50,000 to 250,000 seafarers. 
To the newcomers, working at sea was 
an exciting but unknown occupation. 
USS found that it had an educational 
job to do. This led to the institution, 
now well-established, of weekly “house 
meetings” and daily educational hours, 
to give seamen an understanding of the 
job they were doing. These gatherings 
are conducted by representatives of the 
USS resident staff, and from time-to- 
time persons from the shipping com- 
munity are brought in as guests and 
speakers. The use of films has emerged 
as an important adjunct to the educa- 
tional process, 


— COMING IN OCTOBER — 


UNITED NATIONS AT WORK: an interview with its new film activities’ chief 
-. . OUT OF THE VALLEY: St. Louis Volunteers bring films to shut-ins .. . 
HOW TO GO ABOUT IT by Ruth Lien .. . PUBLIC LIBRARIES’ guest editor: 
Grace Stevenson, Seattle, Wash. . . . WHAT ABOUT SCREENS? by Bernard 
Spindel . .. Film and Filmstrip previews ... Television . . . and more! 


7-SEAS CHALLENGE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Those seamen who felt isolated on ac- 
count of the language handicap were 
thus made to feel a part of the group. 
These forums laid a foundation for in- 
ternational understanding; helped also to 
establish friendly relations between 
those on the home front and the men 
delivering the materiel to all the fight- 
ing fronts. 

Many times the sailing was so rough 
that it seemed easier to turn off all en- 
gines and just flounder, conserving our 
energy. The needs and benefits of the 
men, the community and the cooperating 
agencies were so great, however, that 
they just had to be fulfilled; and we went 
on with development of this film pro- 
gram over a period of three years, dur- 
ing and postwar. You too will find, if 
you are working in a community largely 
inhabited by groups representing several 
nationalities and religions, that there is 
a crying need for an adult education pro- 
gram and that such a program will do 
more to alleviate national hatreds and 
discrimination than millions of lectures 
and pamphlets. It must be a matter of 
careful long term planning, however, 
with the following basic principles taken 
into consideration: 

Acquaint yourself as fully as possi- 
ble with the cultures, interests, age 
limits, problems, of the group .. . Be- 
come friendly with its members: be 
seen at their social, sport and other 
functions ... Have the initiative come 
from them for setting up an Educa- 
tional Planning Committee . . . Con- 
sult them as to suitability of date for 
film showings . . . Publicize actively 
.. . Begin gradually with a “sand- 
wich” style program of appeal to var- 
ious age groups and tastes .. . Be 
alert to the reactions of your audi- 
ence, follow up on their suggestions 
for future programs. 


Trees That Become Paper 


PAPER FORESTS 


From vast Canadian forests to 
the paper mill . . . spectacular 
logging operations . . . hardships 
and hazards of the lumberjacks. 
11 min., sd., baw. 
Write for free film & filmstrip 
literature. 
Program 


FLORY FILMS, INC., 
303 East 7ist Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


P 
HUNTING — wees — FISHING 
16 mm Sound 


61 W. 56th, New York City 19 
Write for free Catalogue 
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World Travel Films 


New in name... 
Old in experience. 


Formerly producer for the Burton Holmes 
Travelogues, Harry Dugan brings his theati- 
cal production experience to the non- 


theatrical field. 

In forming WORLD TRAVEL FILMS, he has 
dedicated his organization to producing the 
finest in 16 and 35 mm Institutional and 
Educational motion pictures. 

A new brochure describing the achievements 
and objectives of WORLD TRAVEL FILMS, 


will be sent to you upon request, together 
with a list of films already available. 


World Travel Films 


WYNNEWOOD, PENNA. 
Ardmore 7089 


Member—Armed Forces Communications Association. 


Permanent home of the Sampan family 


Now ready for your use... a new 
JULIEN BRYAN DOCUMENTARY FILM 
SAMPAN FAMILY. 


SAMPAN FAMILY, a companion film to the very popular 
PEIPING FAMILY, is the story of families in China who 
live and make their living aboard small river boats known 
as sampans 

Write now for descriptive pamphlet — 

2 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. | 


SEPTEMBER 1949 


RECOMMENDED 


Audio-Visual 
Techniques 


BY 
CHANDLER AND CYPHER 
$3.50 


“An excellent book dealing with the 
many different forms of audio-visual 
aids together with classroom: proven 
techniques for using each aid as a 
means of enriching the curriculum.” 


—Visual News 


“You are all to be congratulated on 
making this splendid book available, 


and | shall be happy to recommend 


OF TWO SUPERB NEW FILMS 
TO ITS LIBRARY 
PRAIRIE WINGS 
Termed by DUCKS UNLIMITED as 
i i ican Wildfowl 


RENTAL $15 PER DAY 


and WILD BEASTS AT BAY 

it. For Film—400' to 2000’ Reels Audience seen adventure Sime before, 
“FIBERBILT” CASES taking chose ceveled by’ the cameras 

Assoc. Prof. of Education, University of 6 world-famous 

cf California, President N. E. A. “THEY LAST INDEFINITELY” far cornme of the ” thie bisteric 


Dept. Audio-Visual Instruction 


Available wherever books on 
Audio-Visual Education are sold. 


OR WRITE TO 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Equipped with steel corners, steel 
card holder and heavy web straps. 


— LOOK FOR IT — 


FIBERBILT CASE CO. 
40 WwW. 17th St., N. v. Cc. 


63 MINUTES SALE PRICE $240 

RENTAL $12.50 PER DAY 
Only original Fiberbilt Cases bear this WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE : SET 
OF FREE CATALOGUES, 16mm & 

TRADE MARK 8mm FILMS 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 
145 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


MINUTES SALE PRICE $175 
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“ 
a > ac e epic has 
tera i Bee, ae been so designed as to catch not only every 
Le <<) eae has caught the birds in flight in their full 
plumage, showing every wing movement, result- 
ing in a truly remarkable document to please 
been published illustrating and describing the 
film, and giving the names of those projectors 
«= et on which it shown, since for technical 
reasons it has designed for projection at 


Courtesy of Longines-Wittnaver Watch Co. 


tributes appreci ‘the | 


veith 


—— is the only really light weight projector 


This is one of the finest examples of modern 
watch making—a fine precision time piece that 
is accurate to\a tenth of asecond. 


The generous use of magnesium con- 


having 10 watts undistorted output. This means 
more effective telling of the screen story — greater 
clarity, freedom from distortion, and no straining 
of ears or eyes. 


Here is compact watch-like precision in a 16mm sound 
projector . . . here is performance that schools, churches 
and colleges need . . . brilliant pictures . . . high fidelity 
sound amplification that will “flood” a very large 
auditorium with clear, true sound! 


Here, too, is sturdy construction that stands up under 
the daily “grind” of classroom use. Look inside a 
FORWAY Projector and you'll understand why the 
FORWAY is preferred al- 
though priced a little more 
than the lowest priced pro- 
jectors — and you'll be 
surprised at how much 
less it is than the big, 
expensive machines. 


Name 


FORWAY CORPORATION 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send complete details on FORWAY 
16mm Sound Projectors to: 


Address 


Ciey. 


Please remember to say you saw it.in FILM NEWS - 


~ - = 
for superior performance 
‘ 
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